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Holden Book Covers 


Salvage One to Three Years of Book Service 


from School Books that Wear out Prematurely. 


Save Money for Every Taxpayer 


and Lessen the Ultimate Sacrifice of Needed Educational Equipment 


Samples free on Request 


Saue Saluage - - Sacrifice 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


You Need for 


BOOK REPAIRING 


in this Convenient, Compact Kit 


New books are going to be hard to get. That's why 
you ll be wise to buy this handy Gaylord Bookcraft Box 
— contains liberal quantities of everything you need for 
repairing textbooks or library books, plus complete instruc- 
tions for doing the work. 


The kit itself is built of durable boxboard, cloth-bound in dark FREE 
green. Compact, attractive, its light weight makes it easy to carry —new Gaylord Bookcraft 
— easy to store. A Bookcraft Box will save you time, money and Manual contains complete instructions 


prolong the life of your books. Write today for detailed infor- for book repair and 


catalog of 
mation including Bookcraft Manual. 


supplies. 
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WELCOME TO MEXICO 


Lawrence Martin, Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico 


an Mexican Government, last 
summer, was a delighted but embar- 
rassed host. Every day 500-600 North 
American visitors arrived by car alone. 
Between January and June more than 
19,000 automobiles, averaging three 
passengers each, crossed the Rio 
Grande, southbound on an exotic, 
Good Neighbor vacation. 


This tourist influx caught us only 
partly prepared. At the NEA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, February, 1941, 
a poll on vacation plans should have 
warned us. For 58% of the teachers 
who answered the questionnaire said 
they intended to visit Mexico. 


We began to put our house in or- 
der, to dust off, as it were, the red 
carpet to be unrolled at the feet of 
our guests. Mexican tourist groups, 
governmental, semi-official, and pri- 
vate, prepared for the crowds. But 
the invasion exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations. The capital was 
swamped; hotels bulged; traffic 
jammed downtown Mexico City. 


The visitors, making a lark of it, 
formed queues at the hotel desks that 
extended beyond the front door and 
wound out into the street, as on the 
premiere of a super-de-luxe film. They 
were making hotel history, and liking 






it. In the normal run of things a new 
hotel must wait months, sometimes 
years, before it builds up a clientele 
and fills its rooms. New hotels opened 
in Mexico City during the summer, 
but no sooner had the doors been 
flung wide than regiments of tourists, 
hailing from Maine to California, 
swept aside the bellhops and mozos 
and stormed the room-clerks behind 
their barracade. The latest comers, 
unable to find a bed, slept the first 
night in their cars. 


Sunny Memories 


In 1940, more than 188,000 tour- 
ists visited Mexico. They took away 
with them sunny memories, coats of 
tan, pictures and movie reels of our 
photogenic countryside, and moun- 
tains of serapes, lacquer-ware, pottery, 
baskets, silver ornaments, and other 
products of native crafts. More than 
200,000 of them visited Mexico by 
December 31. 


The tourist plays an important part 
in all-American solidarity. Good trav- 
elers make good neighbors; we cannot 
know each other unless we meet. 


More and more of our own Mexi- 
can people are traveling in the States, 
although money exchange is against 
them. Hundreds of our well-to-do 
families send their children to be edu- 
cated in your preparatory academies. 
colleges and technical schools. 


While the study of Spanish in the 
United States has taken on the aspects 
of a cultural boom, we in Mexico have 
been interested in English, its intrica- 
cies and its “pep” for many years 


Today it is hardly possible to go any- 
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where in our vast vacation empire, no 
matter how far off the traveled track, 
without finding a Mexican who speaks 
“American.” 

More and more of it is becoming 
the thing for your retired business 
men and their families, widows and 
spinsters on small pensions, and pro- 
fessional people on year-long leaves, 
to make their homes in some garden 
spot of our country where the weather 
is always like early June. 


The United States of Mexico con- 
stantly bears in mind that the matter 
of inter-American travel is not a 
frivolous subject, but one fraught with 
eloquent overtones. Mexico, because 
of its size, its tourist attractions and 
its proximity to the great republic of 
the North, will continue to be the 
chief point of contact between the 
two races. The impressions of Mexico 
taken back by northern visitors are 
bound to color their attitude toward 
Latin-America as a whole and toward 
the whole complex of Pan-American 
problems. 


In a very real sense Mexico, by 
force of circumstances, holds a min- 
istry-without-portfolio on behalf of 
her sister republics to the south. The 
nation’s equipment for this task con- 
sists not only of the paraphernalia of 
scenery and mysterious ruins, tropical 
beaches and singing mariachis, charros 
and senoritas, Colonial cathedrals and 
unspoiled Indian villages, modern 
cities and the kindest of weather — 
but also a long tradition, a reputation 
of being muy simpatico — a quality to 
be prized in a host. 


Lasting Friendships 


The main line of foreign policy of 
Mexico, a country of good people 
approximately halfway between Hud- 
son’s Bay and Patagonia, is to make of 
all Americans — North, South and 
Central — firm and lasting friends. 


* * ° 


Allen Fowler, on leave from principal: 
ship, Fort Jones High School, Siskiyou 
County, is now a radio engineer, United 
States Army, temporarily stationed in San 
Francisco. 
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International Relations 


Tiss summer in California two 
Institutes of International Relations 
will again convene, one at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, the other at Whittier 
College. 


Last year they were heartily re- 
ceived by more than 500 teachers, 
businessmen, housewives, students, 
and civic leaders. They combine op- 
portunities for recreation with a schol- 
arly consideration of the problems in 
building a peaceful world order. 


Mills Institute June 28 to July 8 


This Institute at Oakland will emphasize 
the problems of “winning the peace” 
through achieving a stable, orderly world. 
In lectures, round tables, and town-meet- 
ings there will be considered such topics 
as the problems of feeding, housing and 
readjusting dislocated populations in the 
post-war period; problems of a peace con- 
ference; prosposals for the international 
organization essential for durable peace; the 
moral and bases 


economic of peaceful 


society. 
Whittier Institute July 6 to July 16 


On the Whittier campus, the Institute 
will center its emphasis on the conserva- 
tion of human values both in war and in 
peace, and on the problems of creating a 
just and durable peace. A special workshop 
on democracy and education will be di- 
rected by Dr. Clinton C. Trillingham, Los 
Angeles County director of secondary edu- 
cation, in order to study how schools can 
effectively transmit the ideas of democracy 
from one generation to the next. 


Faculty 


Among those authorities who will serve 
on the staffs of both Institutes are: 


Hans Simons, former director of Academy of 
Political Science in Berlin. Member of the 
German delegation to Versailles, 1919. Out- 
Standing jurist and authority on international 
law. 


Howard Thurman, dean of the chapel and 
professor of theology at Howard University, 
Washington, D.C.; chairman of the Pilgrimage 
of Friendship to students of India; outstanding 
Negro mystic and philosopher in this country. 


Arnold Wolfers, director of graduate studies 
in international relations at Yale University. 
Educated in Switzerland; formerly on the fac- 
ulty of University of Berlin, and director of 
Institute of Politics, Berlin. 


Earl Cranston, formerly on faculty of West 
China Union University; now professor at Uni- 





1. Speed south down Mexico’s West Coast 
this summer — in a comfortable, air-condi- 
tioned Pullman. Stopover at Guaymas for a 
day or two at our famous Hotel Playa de 
Cortés, on the Gulf of California. Swimming, 
riding, tennis, fine deep-sea fishing. 
























2. See Mazatlan, a dreamy “South Sea 
Island” sort of place, fringed with tall cocoa- 
nut palms. Shop in outdoor markets for beau- 
tiful things made of alligator hide and cocoa- 
nut shells. Swim in the warm surf. Relax in 
the tropical sunshine. 





3. Guadalajara’s lovely pottery and 
glassware will be hard to resist. Nor need 
you resist, thanks to the favorable rate of 
exchange. (Every U. S. dollar buys nearly 
five Mexican pesos.) You'll also want to buy 
some bright sarapes. 


* * * * * 


Border Regulations 

Our friendly neighbor to the south has made 
no major change in border regulations since 
we entered the war. American citizens can 
still cross the border without a passport. 
Only the usual tourist card is required. And, 
as always, American citizens are welcome in 
Mexico. 


4. Xochimilco’s floating gardens are one 
of many thrills you'll enjoy in Mexico City. 
Return to the United States on the National 
Railways of Mexico, via Zacatecas, Torreon. 
Chihuahua and El Paso. This way you see 
twice as much of Mexico. 
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Mail This Coupon 
F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-4, 65 Mar- 


ket St., San Francisco, California. 


Please send me a free copy of the 
booklet, I’ve Been to Mexico. 


Oe a sci delises 
Address___ 
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versity of Redlands. An authority on historical 
and political aspects of international affairs. 

Mills will also have Andre’ Maurois, the noted 
French man of letters, Susanne Engelmann, 
former German educator, and Irwin Abrams of 
Stanford University. Additional faculty mem- 
bers are being secured by each Institute. 


Credit Opportunities and Tuition 


© cary maintenance credit for teach- 
ers has customarily been granted for In- 
stitute attendance. College credit of 2 or 
3 units may be obtained at Mills by at- 


Os 
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attending a special seminar on curriculum 
problems. A maximum of 6 units is pos- 
sible by enrolling in other summer session 
courses. At Whittier 2 units may be se- 
cured through the Institute, or 10 units by 
taking additional work in the summer ses- 
sion. Institute tuition is $10, with addition- 
al fees for college credit. 


For further information and a final pro- 
gram, write Allen H. Barr, Mills College, 
Oakland, or Dr. Roy L. Van Deman, Whit- 
tier College, Whittier. 
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to help America when you travel 


You can travel today as you have in the past—but you'll be 
helping your country if you cooperate in several important ways! 


SAVE MATERIALS. You can save vital materials America needs 
— if you go by bus rather than by car. Super-Coaches carry passengers 
several times as far— per pound of rubber, per gallon of gasoline. 


SAVE TIME. Avoid confusion and delay at departure time— 
arrange for tickets, routes, travel information well in advance. 


SAVE FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Low Greyhound fares—just a 
fraction of the cost of driving—save you extra money for Defense 


Stamps and Bonds! 


UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U. S. Travel Bureau 
favors vacation trips to strengthen America. If you take a vacation 
this summer, plan to ani on mid-week days—you'll help to 
avoid crowding of travel facilities on week-ends, the only time 
soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. 
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Feather River Inn 


Famous Inn Plans 1942 Season 


TF ccc. River Inn opens its 
1942 season in June, according to Gus 
Mann, host of the famous Sierra 
resort. 

“The Inn is opening at the usual time, 
and we intend to make extensive develop- 
ments, including additions around the out- 
door swimming pool,” says Mann. “We 
are building a solarium in front of the main 
Inn building.” 

The Inn is at Blairsden, in Plumas County, 
on the main line of Western Pacific Rail- 
road, on Feather River Highway, 60 miles 
northwest of Reno. 

It is expected that the 1942 season, which 
opens on or about June 22, will be one of 
the best in the resort’s history, topping even 
the banner season of 1941. 


United Air Lines 


An interesting and helpful Teacher's 
Kit is issued by United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corporation, Municipal Airport, Chi- 
cago; W. A. Wheatley is director of school 
and college relations. 


The Kit contains 


1. A 52-page Teacher's Manual of Avia- 
tion facts and pictures. Titles of some of 
the 20 short chapters follow: The Flying 
Laboratory, Selected List of Aviation Terms 
with Meanings, Over Oceans and Seas by 
Air, Expanding Employment Opportunities 
in Aviation. 


2. Twenty-four printed pictures, 9 x 12 
inches, of historic and present-day planes 
and air travel. 


3. An Airline map of the United States, 
20 x 24 inches, and 40 small airline maps, 
9 x 12 inches, having on the opposite side 
of each a picture of a Mainliner plane with 
its parts pointed out and named. 


4. Forty sheets of airmail, air-express 
and air-baggage stickers, together with color- 
ful poster material. The 40 sheets with air- 
line maps on one side and Mainliner plane 
with parts indicated on the other and the 
40 sheets of air mail, express and baggage 
stickers are included especially for the indi- 
vidual students. 


5. Appropriate suggestions for the use 
of all materials in the Kit. 





To pay part of the postage and of the 
cost of materials, a charge of 25 cents is 
made. 
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Wisconsin Education Association, O. H. 
Plenzke, executive secretary, Madison, has 
issued an attractive bulletin entitled Too 
Little Too Late. The subrtitle is “Are we 
to have another educational Dunkirk?” This 
bulletin graphically describes the teacher 
salary situation in Wisconsin as it is affected 
by present costs of living and decreasing 
purchasing-power of the dollar. The sub- 
ject-matter discusses salaries, experience of 
teachers, and other economic factors. 





America’s 
LARGEST and 


FINEST HOTEL 





@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous “Supper Club of the Stars," 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
"Nite Club in the Afternoon.” 


* 


15009 Rooms @ Att With Batus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
© THE BILTMORE e 





















FONS IUVENTUTIS VITA COMMUNIS 


THE on Greyhound road 
old TOLL HOUSE above CALISTOGA 
rustic is now open to guests. 


As I recall the place—the green dell 
below; the spires of pine; the sun-warm, 
scented air; that grey, gabled inn, with its 
faint stirrings of life amid the slumber of 
the mountains—I slowly awake to a sense 
of admiration, gratitude, and almost love. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


New Heath Books 


af C. HEATH and Company, pub- 
lishers of many excellent texts in the mod- 
ern language field, have recently issued the 
following titles, —— Fraser, Squair and Par- 
ker: Revised Elementary French Grammar, 
$1.80; Kany and Dondo: Advanced French 
Conversation (paper covers), 48 cents, limp 
cloth 60 cents; Hagboldt: Eine Nacht im 
Jagerhaus and Die Geschichte von Kalif 
Storch, 32 cents; Hagboldt: Alle funf!, 32 
cents; Whittem, Andrade, and Rivera: 
Spanish Commercial Correspondence, re- 
vised, $1.72; Pittaro and Green: Lecciones 
orales, revised, $1.00; Mitchell: Spanish 
Verb and Idiom Achievement Tests, $1.00; 
Ricardo Leon: Las ninas de mis ojos (Vas- 
quez), $1.28. 


Heath texts are widely used throughout 
United States secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities and are noted for their 
good pedagogy and modern viewpoint. 


Government Sources of Information on 
National Defense is a 50-page bulletin, 
number 2 in the Education and National 
Defense Series, issued by U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Number 3 
deals with non-government sources of infor- 
mation on national defense. 


How to Know and How to Use Your 
Community, an illustrated bulletin of 80 
pages, is published by NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; price 75 
cents. Sarah L. Young, Parker School, 
Oakland, is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the department. 












Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phlets: “A Living Link in 
Hiletert, by John C. Mer- 

am... Trees, Shrubs and 
Tecan of the Reel Region,” by Willis 
L. Jepson ... “The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwood,’ "by Emanuel Fritz ...“’. Redwoods 
of the Past,” by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets free to new members— send $2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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--- Rio-Grande - 
ention 
DENVER 


From train windows revel in the ever- 
changing panoramas of purple peaks, 
brilliant canyons, quiet valleys . . from 
the tranquility and grandeur of the 
Rockies draw courage for days ahead. 


THREE Luxurious Trains! 


Go one way, return the other 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


@ EXPOSITION FLYER . . only thru train 
between San Francisco and Chicago via 
Moffat Tunnel Scenic Shortcut and Denver 

. daylight hours to enjoy two days of 
glorious mountain scenery. 

@ SCENIC LIMITED .. only train thru famous 
Royal Gorge and Pikes Peak Region. 

@ The PROSPECTOR .. . diesel power. stream- 
lined train, overnight every night between 
Salt Lake City and Denver. 


fifter the ls 


Find the Relaxation and 
Recreation YOU Need at 


* GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
Sea Beach in the Mountains 

Swim in the world’s largest warm water out- 

door pool, ride horseback into the high coun- 

try. hike, golf. fish . . revive tired spirits in 

the magic of mountain air. Delightful hotels, 

rustic resorts, dude ranches. 


eSee MESA VERDE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Fascinating. mysterious Cliff Dwellings. larg- 
est and best preserved prehistoric ruins in 
North America. 
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(Me ME MAIL this COUPON 
for literature about Wonderlands bey by 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 
J. E. COURTNEY. Ass’t Traffic Mgr. 
291 Monadnock Bldg. Garfield 2688 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
A. R. ANDERSON, General Agent 
514 Central Bldg.. 108 W. 6th St. 
Phone: Trinity 0703 LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 


Name 


Address 





City 
























































































on the electrified 
OLYMPIAN 


ACATIONS mean more than ever this 

year for they must keep you fit to do your 
part in America’s war effort. And your trip is 
part of your vacation if you travel on the 
luxurious OLYMPIAN. 

You'll find rest and relaxation in the friendly 
hospitality of this great train, and you'll en- 
joy its smokeless, sootless electrification over 
the mountains. 


Vacationland en route 


Visit Tacoma, Seattle, Mt. Rainier and the 
Puget Sound Country . . . mighty Grand 
Coulee Dam and Spokane’s lakelands... 
glorious Yellowstone Park . . . the Dude 
Ranch Country of the Montana Rockies. 

The OLYMPIAN offers all types of accom- 
modations. Low rail fares to Chicago, Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York and all the East. Go 
one way, return another. Let us help plan 
your trip. Write 

Milwaukee Road Travel Bureaus 


Los Angeles.....++++++:+ 210 W. 7th St. 
San Francisco.....+++++ 653 Market St. 


Atal 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 








TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT 
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CAN THEY BE TAUGHT FUNCTIONALLY? 


C. C. Crawford, Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


a 
iene of progressive schools 
sometimes say the units on travel and 
transportation are “just some more 
subject-matter to be learned,” and that 
they do not result in really useful 
skills, abilities, or modifications of 
pupil behavior. 


Unfortunately the critics are some- 
times right. Travel and transportation 
are so important in modern society 
that there is little justification for 
teaching about them in an aimless or 
purely informational way. 


Why not make every minute count 
by attacking the real travel and trans- 
portation difficulties which confront 
us as individuals or as an organized 
society? 

Reasoning along such lines as these, 
a group of 30 graduate education 
students at University of Southern 
California spent about 15 minutes each 
in thinking of actual problems or dif- 
ficulties that might be used in teach- 
ing school units on travel and trans- 
portation. Each difficulty or problem 
was written on a separate slip. The 
following list shows the main heads 
under which the 300 cards were 
finally grouped: 


1. How to choose methods of travel and 
transportation. (Train, ship, auto, parcel 
post, express, freight, etc.) 

2. How to choose best routes. 
maps, water routes, topography, etc.) 
3. How to get tickets and reservations. 

4. How to transport particular types of 
articles. (Perishables, household goods, war 
supplies, injured persons, money, etc.) 


(Road 


5. How to wrap, pack, or crate goods 
for shipment. 
6. How to travel in unusual situations. 
(Foreign countries, mountains, swamps, etc.) 
7. How to use an automobile. (Buying, 
servicing, saving tires, etc.) 
8. How to travel by train. 
9. How to travel by bus. 
10. How to use street cars. 
11. How to travel by air. 
12. How to travel by boat. 
13. How to use a bicycle. 
14. How to dress for travel. 
15. How to manage baggage. 
16. How to eat while traveling. 
17. How to rest or sleep. 


18. How to deal with car or seasickness. 

19. How to insure yourself or your goods 
for the trip. 

20. How to practice travel etiquette. 

21. How to spend leisure on the trip. 

22. How to make travel educative. 

23. How to reduce traffic accidents. 

24. How to control the flow of traffic. 

25. How to improve routes, roads, or 
transportation systems. (Canals, overpasses, 
new harbors, airports, etc.) 

26. How to levy taxes on travel and 
transportation. 

27. How to regulate rates and costs. 

28. How to prevent wartime sabotage ol 
our transportation facilities. 


While the above are not arranged 
in any strict order or sequence for in- 
structional purposes, and while no one 
student would probably be interested 
in all of the problems in the list, still 
it is likely that any teacher or class 
can select from it a number of prob- 
lems that will have high interest value 
and also high life-use value. 


In general the first of the list is 
more applicable to the younger pupils, 
and the last few are more appropriate 
for students on the more advanced 
levels. Still there is much to awaken 
the interest of any grade level in al- 
most any part of the list if the teacher 
approaches the work in the spirit of 
helping pupils to transport themselves 
and their possessions economically and 
effectively. 


We spend billions on travel and 
transportation. Why not make our 
teaching of it the most direct and 
practical thing in our curriculum? 


PPOrrrrorrorrworrworrworrorrrr ore 


LAZY T RANCH 
In the Wallowa Wonderland 


A real operating ranch situated in the beautiful 
and secluded Wallowa Valley. Bordered on one 
side by blue Wallowa Lake and on the other by 
the Eagle Cap Primitive area—an area of 60 
mountain lakes, glaciers, snow-capped peaks and 
awe-inspiring alpine valleys. The Lazy T is 
truly at the end of all roads. 
Accommodations are in a rustic log ranch-house 
and comfortable log cabins. Real food of the 
Old West grown right here on the ranch. 
Rides on a gentle cowpony around the ranch or 
into the high mountains, moonlight rides, steak 
fries or an old-fashioned Virginia reel in the 
evening makes for a vacation not soon forgot- 
ten. Don’t worry, if you don’t ride, we'll teach 
you. 
DAILY TRAIN AND BUS SERVICE. For rates 
and reservations write 

CHUCK OSWALD 


Lazy T Ranch Joseph, Oregon 
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Dr. Gerald M. Weller, Boys Vice-Principal, Dana Junior High School, San Pedro 


A COMMITTEE under direction 
of Katherine Carey, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, studied the prob- 
lem of elementary-junior-high-school 
articulation during the Los Angeles 
summer workshop. 


It was recognized that bridging the 
gap from one school unit to another 
is a major administrative problem. 
The point of transition from elemen- 
tary to junior high school has always 
been particularly troublesome because 
of the breaking up of established 
pupil groups, differences in organiza- 
tion and administration, changes in 
methods of teaching, character of 
studies, types of child-control, meet- 
ing several teachers rather than one 
teacher, and perhaps other factors. 


It was felt that good articulation 
should involve a very gradual transi- 
tion and a close relationing of each 
unit with the preceding grade. 


An examination of the general field 
of articulation indicated that there 
were perhaps three major problems to 
be considered. These were: 1. Recon- 
ciling basic educational philosophies of 
elementary and junior high school 
faculties. 


2. Bridging the gap through admin- 
istrative and organization technics, 
and 


3. Joint planning of the curriculum 
so as to eliminate omissions and dupli- 
cations. 


As a result of reports by principals 
and vice-principals actively working 
on these matters, along with a survey 
of the literature, suggestions leading 
toward tentative solutions of the main 
problems raised were developed. These 
are offered as follows: 


1. Developing an Understanding of and 
Agreement on Basic Philosophies. 


A. Formulation of clear statements of the 
function of each school unit so faculties 
will be clear on what is expected of each. 
The Los Angeles “Elementary Curriculum 
Chart,” and the “Junior High School Social 
Living Chart,” etc., are extremely helpful 


ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 


ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ARTICULATION 





go on to junior high school, especially ma- 
terial relating to personality traits. 

D. Meeting of A6 teachers and principals 
with B7 teachers before arrival of B7's, for 
the purpose of discussing pupil problems. 


E. Joint enterprises during the school 


year — orchestras, dramatics classes, tum- 
bling and apparatus teams, etc., go to ele- 
mentary schools and put on programs. 

F. Offering a preview of the school 
through an A6 visiting-day program prior 
to graduation from grade school. 

G. Home-room induction plans prior to 
arrival. 

H. Meeting of parents of A6’s with ad- 
ministrators, counselors and B7 teachers to 
answer questions and discuss problems. 

Big brothers and sisters assigned to 


assist B7’s on opening days of the term. 


as will be the Junior High School Curricu- 
lum Chart to be published this spring. 


B. This suggests: 


1. Joint meetings of principals and teachers 
of junior high schools and their contributing 
elementary schools along with assistant superin- 
tendents and supervisors. 


2. Exchange of classroom visits between B7 
teachers and A6 teachers. 

3. Joint P.T.A. meetings at which faculty 
members can participate in the programs. I. 

2. Devising technics to be used in Bridg- 
ing the Gap. J. Orientation-units during first 5 weeks 


A. Systematic study of the junior high of B7 term. 


program by 6th grade pupils toward the 
end of the A6 semester. 


K. Preparation of orientation issue of 
school paper, brief handbooks, etc. 


B. Visitation of A6 classes by counselor, L. A B7 parents reception sometime after 


principal and vice principals. Student- 
leaders should be taken along, especially 
those who have graduated from the particu- 
lar elementary school and have achieved 
significant success, to talk to the A6 pupils 
on various topics of interest. 

C. Preparation of adequate pupil data to 


lst 5 weeks, preferably as the culmination 
of a unit of work. This should include an 
auditorium program in which B7’s demon- 
strate what they have learned thus far. 

M. B7 parents meet with home room 
teachers, discuss 


at which time, teachers 


(Please turn to Page 35) 
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“ 
ferent vacation deep P 
in the heart of the 
magnificent Rockies of o 
Glacier National Park. ? 
Forget time and trouble as Y 
you hike or ride horseback 4 
along spectacular trails. View LC 
new scenes from launch or open-top 
motor bus. Accommodations in mod- 
ern hotels or rustic chalets operating 
from June 20 to September 15. 


A. L. Scott, Gen. Agt. | W. E. McCormick, Gen. Agt. 
679 Market Street, 918 Associated Realty Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


@ Between Portland, Seattle, and 
Chicago, the famous Empire Builder 
takes you direct to Glacier Park. 
Every travel comfort and those 
famous Great Northern meals. 





Send me information about a trip to.............. 
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Boulder Dam, with Fortification Hill in the background. Plate courtesy of Desert Magazine, El Centro. Photographed for 
Desert Magazine by Hulbert Burroughs, son of Edgar Rice Burroughs 
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DEFENSE STAMPS 


LA VERNE HEIGHTS PUPILS BECOME PARTNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Carolyn Nunn, Teacher, La Verne Heights Elementary School, Los Angeles County 


Ox: good idea mentioned in the 
right company often strikes off an- 
other of equal excellence. That is 
what happened in the office of La 
Verne Heights Elementary School 
when William H. Johnson, principal, 
outlined a plan to Mrs. Agnes Knight 
for selling defense stamps to the stu- 
dent body. 


His plan was to have defense stamps 
available to the pupils at the school. 
Immediately Mrs. Knight, the fourth 
grade teacher, suggested a plan that 
would make the buying of stamps 
more enticing. Both were thinking of 
the basic fundamentals of child par- 
ticipation in school activities and gov- 
ernment partnership. 

Once a week, the plan provides, 
children from all grades go to the 8th 
grade room to buy defense stamps. 
They enjoy the business-like activity 
of spending their money regularly at 
a given time and place for the stamps. 
They also enjoy the social side of the 
experience. It is fun to buy the stamps 
with others so engaged. They lick 
their stamps and put them in their 
books with a proprietary air. Discus- 
sions of the number of stamps one gets 
for so much money and how quickly 
their books are growing is a satisfying 
topic of conversation. 


The success of the plan surprised 


the instigators. Mr. Johnson bought 
$5 worth of defense stamps and an- 
nounced it in his own room. At once 
$2.40 worth was gone. After the plan 
for having all the grades take part was 
started $7 worth of stamps was added. 


This estimate of the needed amount 
was far below the actual sale. The 
bus-driver was dispatched to the post 
office for more stamps; $22 covered 
the need. 

American Legion Helps 

After several weeks trial the defense 
stamp sale is going stronger than ever. The 
teachers keep odd pennies and nickels for 
the children who do not have defense stamp 
money each week. As their money collects 
they draw it out from the teachers banks 
and buy stamps. 


In initiating the plan, Mr. Johnson, who 
is on the Americanism Committee of the 
local American Legion, said, “The purpose 
of selling defense stamps to the children at 
school is to give them a chance to be part- 
ners in the government.” 


Before opening the stamp sale the pupils 
of the 8th grade room evaluated the various 
reasons for buying stamps. Their discussion 
was guided along the thoughts of thrift and 
that they were not spending their money 
for stamps, but that they were loaning their 
money to the government. They were 
guided into the consciousness that Ameri- 
canism means accepting responsibilities owed 





to our government as well as enjoying its 
benefits. 


A committee of 8th graders went to the 
rooms. One member explained the plan for 
stamp sales. Another talked about thrift, 
and the opportunity they as young citizens 
of the United States had to be partners in 
the government. 


On: boy mapped out a plan for the 
division of his income. He regularly earns 
25 cents a week for shining shoes. He has 
budgeted this amount for two defense 
stamps and the rest for Scouts. 


The continued success of the stamp sale 
is testified to by this youngster. Several 
weeks later he needed to have the mouth- 
piece of his trumpet replated in order to 
play satisfactorily in orchestra. He waited 
for that job to be done until he could man- 
age an extra 25 cents. The discomfort of 
a defective mouthpiece just didn’t stack up 
against his loyalty to his new partnership 
in the United States! 


In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 


Mary Blair Wallace, well-known educa- 
tor in the field of human relations, died 
February 6 at her home in San Marino. 
Born in London, Ontario, Canada, she was 
a graduate of Olivet College, Michigan, 
later a teacher in Tempe College, Arizona, 
and a personnel worker in Westinghouse 
Electric Company, with graduate work at 
several western universities and colleges. 


She was active in the work of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and Altrusa Club of 
Los Angeles. In view of her interest in 
humanitarian work of every nature, her 
family suggested that friends wishing to 
honor her memory do so by substituting an 
offering for the building-fund campaign of 



































Two California schoolwomen, who had 
prominent parts in bringing AASA Coen- 
vention to the Pacific Coast, are Genevieve 


Jordan (left) teacher, Jefferson School, 
San Francisco and Mary J. Sweeney 
(right) vice-principal, Grattan School, 
San Francisco. They also served on impor- 
tant Convention committees. Plate cour- 


tesy of San Francisco Teachers Journal. 





Los Angeles Negro branch YWCA  in- 
stead of sending flowers to her funeral 
service. 


For more than 20 years, Mrs. Wallace 
had devoted her unusual talents as a con- 
sultant psychologist and youth lecturer to 
the schools and afhliated organizations in 
California. She had founded a consultation 
service and guidance clinic at her home, in 
addition, and hundreds of persons were 
helped with individual 
lems each week. 

Mrs. Wallace will be missed by the thou- 
sands of young people in schools and col- 
leges where she conducted conference-lec- 
tures each year, and by their parents, with 
whom she conferred in the honest, frank, 
kindly manner which brought solace to their 
troubled hearts and gave them courage to 
face life with confidence in their boys and 
girls. — LaMoille V. Pugh, Atascadero. 


adjustment prob- 


Dr. Richard E. Rutledge, age 48, pres- 
ident of Sacramento Junior College, re- 
cently died after an illness of several weeks. 
Succeeding Jeremiah B. Lillard, he went to 
Sacramento from administrative positions 
with Oakland City Schools for over 10 
years. At the junior college he inaugurated 
a policy of specialized vocational training. 

Born in Missouri, he served as teacher, 


principal and superintendent in that state 
and Colorado. Coming to California in 
1924 as teaching professor, University of 
California, Berkeley, Dr. Rutledge became 
associated with the Oakland schools and 
for 5 years was director of research there. 


Mary Stuart Center, teacher, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Jose. 
She was known for her bright, cheerful dis- 
position. Any student having had Mrs. 
Center as a teacher was indeed fortunate, 
and her guidance, affection, and under- 
standing for young people endeared her to 
all her pupils. 


Graduate of University of Chicago, she 
came to California as a young woman. 
After her husband’s death she started teach- 
ing, and attended Stanford University where 
she received her M.A. degree. Mrs. Center 
devoted 26 years of faithful service to the 
San Jose Schools, and she will be missed 
greatly, but she has left a happy memory in 
the hearts of all those who knew her. — 
Wallace R. Murray, Jr. 


Thoreau of Walden 


Laura B. Everett, Berkeley 


Ti publication of a book may be an 
event. More Day to Dawn, The Story of 
Thoreau of Concord, by Harry Lee, with a 
foreword by Brooks Atkinson, is a book 
that should be known to every lover of 
Thoreau. Every young person should have 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
Thoreau, and somewhere in his acquaintance 
should come More Day to Dawn. 


The wording of this exquisite little vol- 
ume of lyrics, narrative poetry, and a few 
pages of prose, will tempt many teachers to 
use it for a first acquaintance with Thoreau. 
The disadvantage of this introduction is 
that many young people would be left with 
the impression that Thoreau was a poet, as 
he was not in the accepted meaning of the 
word, for when he attempted to write what 
he meant to be poetry, he was not at his 
best. Recognizing this, he did not make 
the attempt often. 


The barest outline of the early part of 
Thoreau’s life is intriguing to a boy. Let 
him know a little about Thoreau’s impa- 
tience with convention; that will strike a 
sympathetic chord in many boyish hearts. 
Thoreau breaking away from accepted tra- 
ditions, Thoreau studying nature at first 
hand at Walden and The Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers — show him 
that Thoreau! 


Then, with Thoreau’s own words, “There 
is more day to dawn,” he is ready for the 





wonderful little volume in which Harry Lee, 
with the simplicity of consummate artistry, 
presents the life of Henry David Thoreau. 
The standards of poetry have changed much 
in upwards of a century, and Harry Lee 
shows us that Thoreau might have been 
called a poet if, like his forthright contem- 
porary, Walt Whitman, he had arranged 
his thoughts in verse. The poem dealing 
with Thoreau’s evening with Whitman is 


one of the many delights of More Day to 
Dawn. 


Every high school teacher of American 
literature may well mark with a red letter 
the day this book is added to the library. 
If kept where students may help themselves 
to it, most of them will read it; a few, look- 
ing down from third year heights, will ex- 
claim, “Aw, too easy!’ Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, publishers; 167 pp., $2.50. 


* * * 


Dolores Sehulz 


Douores Schulz on March 2 became 
Sutter County Superintendent of Schools, 
Yuba City, succeding George F. Algeo, 
who had served for over 11 years, after 
many years as a successful teacher. Leaving 
a county record of high professional qual- 
ity, he resigned to head family farming in- 
terests in the county. 


Miss Schulz, born in Kansas, went to 
Chico as a child in 1919 with her family: 
attended Chico public schools and grad- 
uated from the state college there. 


She taught 1 year in Butte County, then 
moved to Yuba City where she taught in the 
grammar school for 7 years. Given leave-of- 
absence to become rural supervisor of county 
schools, she served 5 years in that position 
and was appointed by the Board of Super- 
visors to fill Mr. Algeo’s unexpired term. 


* * * 


Essay Contest 


America’s Role in Winning the Peace. 
an essay contest sponsored by Pacific South- 
west Academy (center of American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science) and 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Pacific Net- 
work, is open to graduating high school 
seniors and graduating junior college stu- 
dents. Prizes are scholarships at Occidental, 
Pomona, Whittier Colleges, Universities of 
Redlands and California. 


The contest closes May 1. For mimeo- 


graphed circular giving complete details 
address your nearest CBS Station or Pa- 
cific Southwest Academy, 2323 South 


Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
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AT THE SOUTH POLE 


WITH ADMIRAL BYRD AT THE SOUTH POLE 


Armada Zundel, Teacher, Fairmont School, Grades H4-L5, Richmond 


A FIFTH grade boy, one day, 
found a diagram in a magazine show- 
ing the various mechanical parts of 
the snow cruiser to be used in the ex- 
plorations of the Antarctic region. 
On discussing the matter, during a 
current events period, enthusiastic in- 
terest developed. “May we study 
about the South Pole and Admiral 
Byrd’s discoveries?” suggested one. 


Some thought, as the region was 
ice-covered and barren, that there 
wouldn’t be much to work on. Fi- 
nally, one suggestion from the class 
led to another and it was decided to 
use the subject as our next unit of 
activity. 

“With Admiral Byrd at the South 
Pole” was to be our next adventure. 
As our work began and stories about 
experiences at the South Pole were 
read from our readers, keener interest 
mounted, 


The class was divided into groups 
and classed such as “Preparation for 
the Trip,” “The Journey,” “In Little 
America,” “Setting Up Camp,” 
“Transportation,” “Mother Nature in 
Antarctica,” “Communication and 
Entertainment.” To the surprise of 
the class much information on this 
subject was found. 


Through the school department 
books were borrowed, also the public 
library had a wealth of information. 
The National Geographic Magazines 
were excellent and we had some 
copies bound. Current magazines and 
newspapers provided for the scrap 
book and bulletin board. 


Two large flour-and-salt maps were 
made, each on three-ply wood painted 
in bright blue poster paint. One map 
was Antarctica and the other of 
South America, North America, Aus- 
tralia and Antarctica, showing the 
routes of Byrd’s party. Each continent 
on this map was painted a vivid color 
with poster paint. 


Miss Zundel is now at Grant School, Richmond. 


Dioramas (box scenes) were made 
of the camp, penguins (in clay), on 
the trail (huskies, sleds), near the 
shore (seals, whales, ice floes), pho- 
tographing the land. A large table 
was used to set up the miniature camp 
the class made. Cotton was used for 
snow and the bright orange buildings 
were made of bogus paper. 


The radio towers were constructed 
of balsa wood and match sticks, the 
sleds from balsa and figures of men 
and dogs made from pipe cleaners, 
cloth and wool, seals and penguins of 
clay. A large cut-paper frieze was the 
border, while gaily colored posters 
hung on the side-wall. 


Children’s Activities 


Each child made a scrap-book and a large 
one for the library table. Original poems, 
riddles, songs, and a play were worked out. 
The play depicted the life of the men and 
their work in the South Pole. One boy 
had a sled which was used. Old furs and 
old heavy clothes were their costumes. They 
learned that “Home on the Range” was 
one of the favorite songs of the men and 
that was included in the play. 


For the culmination, it was decided to do 
this in the form of a radio broadcast. The 
microphone was an adjustable violin stand 
with a small box. Each child in the class 
took part. The class voted for the an- 
nouncer. If any part of the program told 
of routes or locations, a boy behind the 
microphone would point these out on the 
flour and salt maps hanging on the wall 
behind the announcer. The following radio 
script was used: 

Announcer: This is the Fairmont Broad- 
casting Co. (Ring three chimes. Use toy 
xylophone. Announce time.) Station B-Y- 
R-D, Fairmont School, Richmond, Califor- 


nia. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is this stations pleasure to broadcast 
at this time a special program honoring 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and his expedition 
to the South Pole. Later we will hear di- 
rectly from the camp at Little America 
and what some of the men are doing. The 
studio here is packed and we hope to give 
our listeners some information that will be 
interesting. 


The antarctic continent is at the bottom 


11 


of the world is covered with ice and snow. 
It is the windiest and coldest region in the 
world. The brave leader, Admiral Byrd had 
taken a group of men with him to explore 
this lonely continent. 


1. Original poem — ‘“‘Admiral Byrd.” 2. See- 
ond Byrd Expedition. 3. The Journey by Sea. 
4. Making a Long Trip. 5. Supplies. 6. Orig- 
inal poem — ‘Where is Admiral Byrd?” 7. 
Song — “Admiral Byrd and I’’ — words are orig- 
inal by class and music from their music book. 
8. In Little America. 9. At the Bottom of the 
World. 10. Original Poem — “In the Icy Land.” 
11. Dog Teams. 12. The First Families of Ant- 


arctica. 13. Original poem — “Byrd and His 
Men.” 14. Penny Penguin — Story read by a 
pupil. 15. The quartet will sing “Little Amer- 


’ 


ica’’ accompanied by the chorus. Words are 
original by the elass and music from their mu- 
sic books. 16. Houses in Little America. 17. 
Getting Ready for the Long Night. 18. Alone. 
19. The Seal. 20. Original poem— “A Brave 
Leader.”” 21. During the Long Winter Night. 
22. Original poem — ‘“‘Down at the South Pole.” 
23. In Touch With the World. 24. The Snow 
Cruiser. 25. His Latest Trip. 26. Original poem 
— “Icebergs.” 27. Orignal poem — “Drawing 
Penguins.”” 28. Chorus will sing “Huskies on 
the Snow” — Words are original by the class 
and music from the music books. 


Ladies and gentlemen, just a moment 
please until we change controls and contact 
you with Admiral Byrd and some of his 
men at Little America. 

Little 


Original dramatization — ‘In 


America.” 


Thank you friends over the air and those 
in the studio for your kind attention. 


If time permits ask members of the studio 
audience original riddles. 


Original Riddles 


1. What has one eye but still can’t see? 


— Iceberg. 

2. What has a pen but still can’t write 
with it? 

— Penguin. 

3. I live at the bottom of the world. I am 
covered with snow and ice. What am I? 


— Little America, Antarctica or South Pole. 


4. I am orange. I guide the men through 
the blizzards to their camp. What am I? 
— Orange flags along the trail. 


5. I am long and thin and I have a turned 
up nose. I am very fast. 
—A pair of skis. 


An Original Poem 


Where is Admiral Byrd? 


Patricia Miller, L5 


, 
WY ay down south is Admiral Byrd 
And over the radio, so we've heard, 
What he’s doing down, down there 
While icebergs are floating everywhere. 


Huskies pull their sledges 

Along the dangerous icy edges. 
Commander Byrd leads them all; 
He is so brave and strong and tall. 




























PATRIOTISM 


Mary Eleanor Peters, Instructor in Spanish and English, San Mateo Junior College 


N the Sierra Educational News, 
December 1941, was published an en- 
lightening article on the conception of 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
as displayed by junior high school stu- 
dents, “American boys and girls of 
average, or better, ability.” 

The writer, Wilbur W. Raisner, 
concluded that “something is wrong 
One of the 
ways of correcting which he suggests 
is to take more pains in explaining the 
meaning of the words and in teach- 
ing pupils to repeat them intelligently. 
On such a foundation the correct 
spelling of the words can be devel- 
oped. 


and needs correction.” 


That failure to insure intelligent 
use of the fine words of this Pledge 
in the lower grades has lamentable 
results throughout the entire career 
of the student was made evident in a 
class of word-study at San Mateo Ju- 
nior College. 


These students have graduated 
from our high schools, and have pre- 
pared for themselves, presumably, for 
the next step in their education, 
whether that step be toward univer- 
sity work, or toward the business of 
earning a living. 

Out of a class of 20, twelve variants 


of the word “patriotism” were of- 
fered: 


patriatism patriatism 
patriotizem patriatisim 
patritism patrazion 
partriotism paytreatisim 
patriotizm paidtreatism 
patriatizm paidtritism 


One significant point is worth 
noting, and may well be taken as a 
symbol of subconscious association. In 
three instances we have the idea of 
“pay”: paytreatism, paidtreatism, paid- 
tritism. Two of these have the fur- 
ther connotation of something paid 
for: “treat”. 


It may be said that such connota- 
tions are far-fetched, but in this time 
of a crisis such as their country has 
never before been forced to contem- 
plate, much less to meet, and to meet 


effectively, this ignorance of a word 
that should be the image of a precious 
possession is symbolic of an attitude 
which is all too apparent in the think- 
ing of many Americans. 

These are not children, but junior 
college youth who are dignified in 
their school associations by the term 
of “men and women.” Many of them 
are of draft age, a large number al- 
ready of voting age. They are citizens, 
all of them, by birth, and those who 
wrote the variants above cited, are of 
American parentage. 


We, their teachers, can and will 
give them the true conception of Pa- 
triotism, so that the word itself stands 
out in their minds as something fine 
and beautiful, to be honored in speech 
and in writing as well as in living! 


Too much is said, today, of our 
“rights,” our “comforts,” our “mod- 
ern conveniences,” of the “American 
standard of living.” There is too much 
wailing about deprivation of tires, 
sugar, refrigerators and similar super- 
ficialities! What sort of Patriotism can 
we expect from a nation that thinks 
first of these creature comforts and of 
smart uniforms, and only of patrio- 
tism as an afterthought? 


Love of Country 


We must inculcate a passionate 
love of country, a pride not only in 
material accomplishments, but in our 
language and the things for which 
that language stands. Have we al- 
lowed our youth to grow up with a 
meagre vocabulary, incapable of ex- 
pressing abstract ideas? Fine thoughts 
are worthy of fine clothing. Have we 
failed to assist our students in the cul- 
tivation of mastery of the English 
language for daily use? 

These are the men and the women 
who will have the task and the sacred 
privilege of developing a world of de- 
cency and order and peace and ideals 
after the actual fighting of this tragic 
world-war is over. They must be able 
to speak clearly, effectively, knowing 
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the right words, capable of choosing 
them with the same care that a jew- 
eler uses in selecting the gems for his 
work. These are the men and women 
who must meet not only the emergen- 
cies of statesmanship in the halls ef 
our own government, but also those 
of tactful and effective relations with 
all the nations of the world. They 
must have a rich store of words to 
draw upon, to clothe clear, intelligent 
thinking; to meet the casuistries of de- 
featists, the falsities of a type of 
thought which is being imposed upon 
Europe. 


W E have all recently read Gre- 


gor Ziemer’s illuminating book on 
Education for Death, and should not 
soon forget these final words: 

“Hitler is making fanatics. We should 
make believers. Our democracy, our heri- 
tage of freedom is worth getting excited 
about. When I hear American students 
mumble the Oath of Allegiance to the 
American Flag as if it were a tiresome 
rhyme, I ask myself if we have any spirit 
at all. 

““Let me die for Hitler!’ cried the Ger- 
man boy. Our slogan must be, ‘Let me live 
for America!’ ™ 


Published by Oxford University Press. Copy- 
right. 


Patriotism — shall it connote only 
a “paid treat,” or shall it really be 
something to “get excited about” —a 
passionate emotion, which we are all 
proud not only to feel but to show 
openly; something that makes our 
eyes shine and our hearts beat faster 
—and for all the world to see? 


Training Division, Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., has 
issued 3 excellent, illustrated bulletins of 
great practical value to school people: 

1. The Flag of the United States, How 
to Display and Respect It. 

2. The United States Navy Vocational 
Schools. 


3. The Navy Educational Program for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. This 
opens into a large poster, suitable for the 
school bulletin-board or classroom wall. 


Free copies of these attractive and helpful 
brochures may be obtained by addressing 
Lyttleton B. P. Gould, in charge of Navy 
educational exhibit and special assistant to 
Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief of 
Bureau of Navigation. 
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THE TEACHERS HEALTH 


THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 


Alfred E. Lentz, Sacramento; Legal Advisor, California Teachers Association 


‘Bas enactment in 1941 of amend- 
ments to School Code section 5.540 
created important and interesting 
questions concerning the physical ex- 
amination of teachers. 


For many years each applicant for 
a credential issued by the State Board 
of Education has been required to sub- 
mit with his application a report by a 
licensed physician and surgeon show- 
ing the applicant’s physical condition. 
The right of the State Board of Edu- 
cation to impose such a requirement 
has been upheld by the Attorney- 
General in his Opinion NS3965 on 
the theory that there is an obligation 
on the part of the State not to con- 
sciously permit persons who have con- 
tagious diseases, defects which make 
impossible successful teaching, or simi- 
lar handicaps, to be placed in positions 


where they come into contact with 
children. 


If the theory of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is valid, and there appears to be 
no reason upon which it could be 
argued that the opinion is not valid, 
then it would seem to follow that the 
governing board of a school district 
has a similar responsibility which it 
may exercise by requiring teachers and 
other employees to submit to periodic 
physical examinations to determine 
their physical fitness to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

The 1941 amendment of School 
Code section 5.540 was the first speci- 
fication taken by the Legislature with 
the physical examination of certified 
employees of school districts. The 
amendment, which became effective 
September 13, 1941, provides that if 
the county board of education so or 
ders, a person may not be employed 
in a position requiring certification 
qualifications by a school district over 
which the county board of education 
has jurisdiction, unless such person has 
on file with the county superintendent 
of schools having jurisdiction over the 
district ‘‘a certificate from a physician 


and surgeon licensed under the chap- 
ter on medicine of the Business and 
Professions Code, showing that the 
person has submitted to a physical ex- 
amination within three years last past 
and has been found free from active 
tuberculosis.” 


Because there was considerable un- 
certainty as to the exact effect of the 
amendment, a number of questions 
were submitted to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral which were answered in his opin- 
ion N§ 4217, dated February 26, 1942. 
The conclusions reached by the Attor- 
ney-General in his opinion follow: 


1. An order, if issued by the county 
board of education, must be applicable 
to all certificated employees of a 
school district regardless of date of 
employment or status. Thus such an 
order cannot be made applicable only 
to persons employed after a certain 
date or only to probationary em- 
ployees. 


2. Such an order can be made ap- 
plicable to permanent employees of a 
school district, as well as to other cer- 
tificated employees, because in au- 
thorizing county boards of education 
to issue such order, the Legislature has 
exercised the authority retained by it, 
under what is now School Code sec- 
tion 5.406, when it enacted the tenure 
law in 1921. 


Dismissal on Refusal 


3. The refusal of a permanent em: 
ployee of a school district to comply 
with an order issued under School 
Code section 5.540 by the county 
board of education having jurisdiction 
would not only constitute cause for his 
dismissal under School Code sections 
5.650 and following, but it might well 
be that such refusal would disqualify 
him from teaching without the gov- 
erning board of the district being re- 
quired to follow the procedure set 
forth in School Code sections 5.650 
and following. 








Hard-of-Hearing 


SoutHERN California Social Service 
Guide for the Hard-of-Hearing is a 36-page 
pamphlet published by Social Service 
Council for the Hard-of-Hearing, 1660 
Arlington Avenue, Los Angeles; price 30 
cents. V. Morkovin of U.S.C. is 


chairman of the executive committee. 


Boris 


The foreword states, “The combat with 
hearing impairment has become a national 
problem. Our mechanized civilization and 
modern warfare seem to be destructive of 
the hearing of the masses; and social serv- 
ice in the form of individual charity is no 
longer adequate to cope with this gigantic 
task. 


“We must build a strong social service 
organization in Southern California for 
prevention of deafness of children and 
adults, of soldiers and civilians, for con- 
servation of hearing and, for those who 
lose it, adjustment to a rapidly-changing 
world.” 


Health Edueation 


A Review by Roy W. Cloud 


A HIGHLIGHT of AASA convention in 
San Francisco was the stress placed on the 
vital necessity of a comprehensive Health 
Education program for children and adults. 
The 1942 Yearbook, presented at the con- 
vention, was on Health in Schools. 


Among publishers offering a timely con- 
tribution in Health Education is Bobbs- 
Merrill Company with American Health 
Series, a separate volume for each grade, 1-9. 


Californians who saw these books at the 
convention, noted with pride among the 
co-authors John C. Almack and Helen B. 
Pryor of Stanford University, and Pansy 
Jewett Abbott, superintendent, San Mateo 
County Schools. 


Other co-authors include Charles C. Wil- 
son of Columbia University, chairman of 
the joint committee of NEA and AMA 
which prepared the 1941 health education 
report. Dr. Wilson and another co-author, 
John L. Bracken, were also members of the 
committee that wrote the AASA yearbook: 
Superintendent Bracken was chairman of 
the Yearbook committee. 

The American Health Series offers, for 
service in every type of school, a fully 
comprehensive and_ well-balanced health 
education program. The authors devote 
attention to the whole child, that is, to the 
mental, emotional, and social phases of 
health, as well as to topics related primarily 
to the physical aspects of health. 

See also Pages 22 and 30. 





























INTERPRET DEMOCRACY 


AN INTERPRETATION OF DEMOCRACY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


Roy M. Laugesen, Principal, Hopland Union Elementary School, Mendocino County 


BP msocnacy is any institution 
in which the supreme power of that 
group is retained by the people. It 
has as its basis cooperative social serv- 
ice through the process of thinking. 
Each individual assumes responsibility 
for the group achievement and volun- 
tarily performs his part in cooperating 
with the group plan. 


First of all, schools through admin- 
istrators and teachers must have a 
clear interpretation of what is meant 
by democratic living. They must 
fully understand exactly how children 
are to grow in this way of living and 
then how the school can help people 
to live by the democratic concept. 

The schools are having a terrific 
problem in educating for democracy 
because democracy is learned only as 
it is lived. Because of the poor way 
in which democracy has been lived 
there been 
hurled at the school. 


have many crf:. ..sms 

The schools must break down the 
“line concept of authority” with the 
superintendent as the head and every- 
one else subordinate in relationship to 
their position. In this concept the 
child is at the bottom. For this must 
be substituted a “we” philosophy with 
superintendent, principal, teacher and 
child working together practicing the 
democratic ideal and each contributing 
to the group. 

The general feeling is (except in 
periods of stress) that democracy will 
take care of itself and that it does not 
have to be taught. Many think that 
because of our Constitution we are 
perfectly safe and that everything, 
somehow, will be all right. 

The schools must become a means 
through which all individuals, pupils, 
teachers, administrators and parents 
build a more integrated and creative 
personality. Cooperative interaction 
on the highest level must be practiced. 
Thinking must be developed in each 
individual in order that he will see 


himself and his problems in relation 
to himself and the group of which he 
is a part. 


Schools must work more with the 
pupils, that is, the program of the 
school must reach out much farther 
than it does at present. Administra- 
tors must work more with teachers in 
Any device 
for teaching democracy as subject- 
matter must be abolished. The teach- 
ers must live democracy in their class- 
rooms with their children by under- 
standing better the children in the 
group in order that each child may be 
enriched and developed to the full ex- 
tent of his mental capacity. Some will 
offer more than others, but each will 
contribute something for his gain as 
well as the group’s gain. When chil- 
dren are stimulated and encouraged to 
do reflective thinking not only in the 
classroom but outside as well, then 
and only then will we have achieved 
cur end of living under and through 
democratic ideals. 


achieving common aims. 


When 23 million children are learn- 
ing under such a plan, with the 
school’s functions reaching out into 
the community, there will be little 
danger of this country ever being any- 
thing but a true representative democ- 
This is our challenge and 
obligation. 


racy. 


Henry Durant 


Henry DURANT, First President, 
University of California, the New Englander 
Who Came to California with College on 
the Brain, is the title of a praiseworthy new 
book by Dr. William Warren Ferrier of 
Berkeley. 


Dr. Ferrier is nationally known for his 
scholarly treatises on the history of Univer- 
sity of California, California Education, The 
City of Berkeley, and others. 


In his latest book he presents Durant as 
foremost of the founders of the College of 
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California, which in 1868 became the Uni- 
versity. Dedicated to the pioneers in re- 
ligion and education who laid the enduring 
foundations of the State, the 13 chapters of 
the 165-page book are interesting reading 
and are packed with factual material. 

Dr. Ferrier has rendered a conspicuous 
service by his presentation of Henry Durant 
as a great California pioneer of noble char- 
acter and notable achievement. 

Price $2; address the author at 
Hillegass Avenue, Berkeley. 


2716 


The Enchanted Path to Fairyland 


The children in grades 3 and 4 at Cen- 
tral School, Tracy, San Joaquin County, co- 
operated in composing this poem. — Barbara 


Learned, Teacher; Elsie Salcido, Principal. 


Tisroucu green moss and shady nook, 

The path led to a fairy brook. 

I saw a ladybug in a gay-colored coat, 

And a hummingbird with a light blue 
throat. 


Darkest green grass and lilies so white, 
And bluebells nodding all through the night. 
I never saw a place so bright — 

A place where fairies dance at night. 


Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, for many years 
professor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is chairman, National Education 
Committee of American Social Hygiene As 
sociation; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stan- 
ford University is president of the asso 
ciation. 


Recently Dr. Bigelow contributed a note- 
worthy paper in School and Society on 
humanvrelations education, an important 
part of the larger program of the associa- 
tion. He states that the development of 
school programs in humanvrelations educa- 
tion have very important bearings on the 
larger social hygiene education or sex edu- 
cation. All topics or units-of-study which 
deal with biological, mental and social rela- 
tions of the sexes are essential parts of any 
well-rounded program of human-relation 


education. 


Contra Costa County Schools is the title 
of a 24-panel, illustrated folder, handsomely 
printed and issued by Contra Costa County 
Development Association, Martinez: B. O. 
Wilson is county superintendent of schools 
Robert J. White, assistant superintendent, 
is vice-president of CTA Bay Section. 
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Credit Unions 


Carl A. Bowman, Director, CTA Southern 
Section Credit Union, Los Angeles 


Gesu UNION of California 
Sec- 
tion loaned to teachers a total of 
$242,515.71 during the calendar year 
1941. 
$215. 


Teachers Association Southern 


The average loan was about 


All teachers having loans from the 
Credit Union are insured for death 
and total disability at no expense to 
the member. Premiums are paid by 
the Credit Union from earnings. In 
case a member dies or is disabled, his 
note is paid, principal and interest, by 
the insurance company. 

Funds for the Credit Union are all 
furnished by teachers who establish 
savings accounts and receive dividends 
thereon. Money was received in such 
great amounts that it was found neces- 
sary to restrict investments. At pres- 
ent the minimum investment is $5 and 
the maximum is $25 per month. 

All teachers in the Southern Section 
(southern nine counties of California) 
who are members of California Teach- 
ers Association are eligible to mem- 
bership in this Credit Union. 

Credit 
banks but do enjoy a good relationship of 
cooperation with them. Credit Unions are 


Unions have no quarrel with 


organized to make it unnecessary for mem- 
bers to patronize high-rate loan companies 
when emcrgencies and needs arise. 


In California there are at present some 
450 credit unions; about half the number 
being State chartered corporations under 
the Credit Union Act of 1927 and the 
other half operate under the Federal Credit 
Union Act of 1934. California Credit 
Unions have a membership of about 200,- 
000 and serve some 600,000 persons. 


In the United States there are nearly 
10,000 credit unions approaching a mem- 
bership of 3,000,000. Credit Unions con- 
trol something like $300,000,000.00 in as- 
sets. 

Credit Unions are doing their part in 
national defense by buying bonds and by 
acting as issuing agents in the nationwide 
sale of United States Bonds and Stamps. 
Many credit unions have sold as much as 
$100,000.00 worth already. 

The Credit Union as a nation-wide finan- 
cial institution has become one of great 
import and is, no doubt, destined to play 
an important part in our post-war economic 
structure. 
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Frederick F. Martin, city superintendent, 
Chico, Butte County, has accepted appoint- 
ment for another 4 years at a $500 annual 


Charles C. Danforth, principal of Girls 
High School, San Francisco, since 1926, 
has retired from active duty. Native of 
Iowa, he holds degrees from University of increase. Because of the new air base, Chico 


California, University of Chicago, Columbia school attendance from _ kindergarten 


in Berkeley and through high school has greatly increased, 
A wide 


program of school and home gardens is 


University. He taught 


Oakland schools before going to Lowell as also have the defense classes. 
High School as teacher of mathematics. 
in progress. 

In 1923, he went to Columbia where he ee 
had a fellowship for one year. Upon re- 
turning to California, Mr. Danforth be- 
came principal of Hamilton Junior High 
School, located on the site of the present 
Girls High School gymnasium. In 1926, 
he was promoted to the principalship of 
Girls High School. As an administrator he 


showed efficient organization ability, stead- 


Contributions to Marvin L. Darsie Memo- 
rial Library Fund may be sent to Deming 
Maclise, business manager, University of 
California, Los Angeles. Dr. Katherine 
McLaughlin is chairman of the Executive 
A further 
Memorial Library appeared on page 9 of 
our March, 1942, 


Committee. account of the 


fastness of purpose and fairness. issue. 








YOUTH PROGRAM 


PLANNING A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER YOUTH 


Excerpt from an address by George D. Strayer, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and member of NEA Educational Policies Commission,* deliv- 
ered before the Commission, February 21, at AASA Convention, San Francisco 


‘Hue Commission has laid a foundation of basic principles upon which a 
democratic and efficient youth education program might rest. 

In less critical days, before the tides of social change and war engulfed all 
our institutions, including education, it was perhaps possible for national 
leadership to state policy, and then to ask state and local agencies to develop, 
unaided and unhurriedly, the practical and specific suggestions for carrying 
those policies into action. 

Those pedestrian days are gone. They will not return to America during 
the war, nor afterward. The present crisis calls on us all for more than general 
principles. 

Educational leadership must be strongly enough organized, well enough 
financed, and strongly enough convinced of its basic purposes to fashion a 
program as well as to form a philosophy. Most state and local school systems 
are not in a position, unaided, to act quickly and effectively enough on the 
current issues of youth education. 


We propose, with the help of our Consultants and others of goodwill, to 
supply such leadership as we can in attacking one of the great problems, per- 
haps the major problem, of American education in our day. 


Certain it is that unless our profession does attack and master this particular 
problem, the federal government will be forced to take the leadership which 
state and local agencies have been unable to exercise, and the chance to create 
a community-centered, universal, fiscally independent, locally directed, and 
fully democratic youth education will have been lost to the American people, 
perhaps forever. 


The project which the Educational Policies Commission is launching at this 


meeting is designed to prevent that tragedy and to that end we ask your best 
thought and your constant cooperation. 


*Dr. John A. Sexson of Pasadena, former President of California Teachers Association, is a 


member of the Commission, and is Chairman of the California Policies Committee, created by CTA 





















THE ARMY TEACHES 


Corporal David Rumbaugh, Special Training Battery, Field Artillery, Camp Roberts; 
Former Principal, Cabrillo School, Saticoy, Ventura County 


A S a former educator, at present 
in the United States Army, I thought 
it would interest other educators to 
have an insight into just what the 
Army is doing in the way of giving 
help to those lacking in academic as 
well as military achievement. 

With the present Army being in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, it was 
inevitable that a certain percentage 
of the men being called to arms 
would be in need of special instruc- 
tion, not only in military subjects, but 
in academic subjects as well. 

To meet these demands there has 
been set up in each replacement train- 
ing center, through a War Depart- 
ment order, special training units 
whose prime purpose: 

“Is to train individuals who by reason of 


mental attitude or capacity, lack of ability 
to understand or speak the English lan- 






guage, inability to read and write, lack of 
common knowledge, or other deficiency are 
not immediately suited to undertake the 
regular replacement training center course 
of instruction prescribed for trainees, or who 
during the regular course of instruction in- 
dicate that they require special attention.” 
— War Dept. Bulletin, July 17, 1941. 

In accordance with the above order such 
a unit has been set up at the Field Artillery 
Replacement Training Center here at Camp 
Roberts. The men transferred to this spe- 
cial unit are not picked at random, but 
are chosen by a special board of officers 
after close observation for at least two 
On the board are medical as well 
as military officers. 

When the chosen men arrive at the spe- 
cial-training group they are placed in groups 
of not more than ten and are given basic 
military and academic instruction for eight 
weeks. By means of diagnostic tests the 
men are segregated into groups of similar 
levels of ability. 

At the completion of this training they 
are returned to regular training units and 


weeks. 
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are able to keep pace with the training be- 
ing given. Although eight weeks is a very 
short time to get results from any academic 
program, the men receive enough instruc 
tion to enable them to converse and be able 
to read and carry out simple military or- 
ders. Included in the academic instruction 
is simple arithmetic, reading and writing. 


The personnel includes a phychologist, 
eight corporals (of which three are former 
high school instructors, two former junior 
high school instructors and three former 
elementary school instructors) as well as a 
staff of sergeants to give instruction in 
military subjects. 


Progress records are kept on each group. 
Results show that outstanding progress is 
being made in spite of the short period of 
instruction. 


T, me, the revelation of this whole pro- 
gram is the fact that there are so many 
adults in the United States who are illit- 
erate, many of whom were born and raised 
in California. 


In spite of our highly-thought-of educa- 
tional system in California, much serious 
work must still be done before we can claim 
a well-rounded program of education. 


Biology in the School. A section of the corridor display, showing typical exhibits, Union College Biology Department. Plate courtesy 
W ards Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, New Y ork. 
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A SALARY SCHEDULE 


SAN LUIS OBISPO’S SALARY SCHEDULE 


Andrew F. Nolan, Jr., Chairman 


L, MAY, 1941, the San Luis Obis- 
po Board of Education put into opera- 
tion a salary schedule which was ini- 
tiated, planned, and drafted through 


the efforts of the Classroom Teachers 
Club. 


The following are a few of the 
problems encountered by the commit- 
tee in preparing this schedule: 1. the 
committee personnel, 2. the salary sur- 
vey made by the committee, 3. the 
preparation of the schedule itself. 


The Committee Personnel 


San Luis Obispo Classroom Teach- 
ers Club appointed the chairman and 
gave him the liberty of selecting his 
committee. This enabled him to select 
those who were interested in this 
problem and who would work best 
with him. Two criteria were used by 
the chairman in making his selections: 
1. the committee should be a represen- 
tative group, and 2. it should number 
among its members several adminis- 
trators. 


The committee selected consisted of 
the following: the Superintendent of 
Schools, Charles E. Teach; two mem- 
bers of the Board of Education; and 
seven classroom teachers. The last in- 
cluded a teacher of industrial educa- 
tion, a teacher without a degree, a 
junior college teacher with a doctor's 
degree, a high school teacher, two ju- 
nior high school teachers, and one ele- 
mentary school teacher. This group 
was representative; it also possessed 
administrative power. 


The Salary Survey 


The only apparent weakness seemed 
to be that the elementary teachers 
were not adequately represented. 
However, the schedule shows that this 
group is benefiting more than any of 
the others. 


At the first meeting, the committee 
decided to make a salary survey of 


the teachers of California. As the 
committee would be primarily inter- 
ested in the salaries of teachers from 
cities similar to San Luis Obispo in 
population and assessed valuation, it 
limited the survey to these. Letters 
were sent to 40 superintendents who 
were asked to send a copy of their 
schedule, or to inform the committee 
of the salary policy of their system. 
The 100% response to these letters 
was very gratifying. 

To tabulate the information re- 
ceived, the committee used a form pre- 
pared after a careful study of a great 
many schedules. (Many of these were 
lent by NEA.) This chart included 
all the desirable features found in 
these many schedules, for example, the 
elementary minimum and maximum 
salaries, the annual increment, and 
sick leave. 


Preparing the Schedule 


To facilitate committee study, each 
of the divisions of the chart was ar- 
ranged in table form to show the dis- 
tribution. Thus, the committee found 
that 30 of the cities replying had a 
minimum elementary salary of $1320 
to $1399; that the average annual in- 
crement of the elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers ranged from $30 to 
$100, with the greatest number fall- 
ing in the $60 to $69 range; and that 
the greatest number of schools used 
the position type of schedule. 

First, the committee had to decide what 
type of schedule it was going to construct: 
a single-salary schedule, a schedule based on 
the position held, or a modification of the 
two. The survey showed that most of the 
systems used the position type. However, 
the committee decided that the advantages 


of the single-salary plan outweighed the dis- 
advantages. 

The chart and its accompanying tables 
helped in determining what was to be in- 
cluded. The committee selected what it con- 
sidered to be best for its own particular 
situation. 


It is not necessary to speak at length 
about all of the factors which were included. 
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As a copy of the schedule is printed here, 
the reader can determine those for himself. 
However, a few words should be said about 
the first section which deals with the Salary 
Schedule Commission. This was taken in 
toto from the Alameda, California plan. The 
committee decided that this was the best 
plan to use in evaluating teachers exper- 
ience, diplomas, certificates and degrees, 
and equivalent practical and professional 
training. 


Ix CONCLUSION, perhaps something 
should be said about the initiating of this 
schedule. This was one of the hardest prob- 
lems that the committee had to solve. If a 
schedule such as this were put into opera- 
tion in full, that is, if each person started 
on the schedule where he actually belonged 
according to his years of experience and his 
training, it would cost the community about 
$10,000. In making a schedule, a committee 
must always keep in mind the ability of the 
community to pay. 


San Luis Obispo could not stand such an 
initial expense; therefore, the committee 
suggested that each person find his place 
on the schedule according to his training, 
locate his present salary in this bracket, and 
go to the next level. If his salary was not 
one of those listed, he was to move to the 
next higher level. Under this procedure it 
takes a person longer to reach the maximum, 
but eventually he arrives at the level at 
which he really belongs. Several adjustments 
were necessary, but these were few and were 
cared for easily. 


The committee feels that it has executed 
a plan which will benefit the teachers and 
the community of San Luis Obispo. It hopes 
that the manner in which the problems en- 
countered were solved will be of value to 
other similar committees. 


San Luis Obispo City Salary Schedule 


General Information Relative to Salary Schedule 


It is the desire of the Board of Education 
to reward teachers in their endeavor to im- 
prove themselves, by allowing extra incre- 
ments for work done in their respective 
fields. 


A teacher may elect to advance in classifi- 
cation by either one of the two ways: 
1. By obtaining a higher credential, or 


2. By doing specialized work in the field in 
which he is teaching. 


In cases where a teacher is advanced 
from one classification to another, he should 
be advanced for the next ensuing year di- 
rectly to the class in the schedule to which 


his training and experience entitle him. 





















































Class 1 
Incre- less than 
Year ment Bach. Degree 
1 0 $1,400 
2 72 1,472 
3 72 1,544 
4 72 1,616 
5 72 1,688 
6 60 1,748 
7 60 1,808 
8 60 1,868 
9 60 1,928 
10 60 
il 48 
12 48 
13 48 
14 48 
15 48 


Super-maximum 3100 


Salary Schedule Classification 


Class 1— No degree. 
Class 2— Bachelor degree. 
Class 3 Secondary 
number of units. 
Class 4— Master’s degree. 
Class 5 — Master’s 





credential, or equivalent 


degree, plus 16 semester 
graduate units or equivalent in quarter-units. 


Class 6 — Doctor’s degree. 


Credentials Commission 


A Credential Commission will be created 
whose function will be to evaluate from 
year to year, all experience, diplomas, cer- 
tificates and degrees and equivalent practical 
and professional training and report same 
to the Board of Education for its action. 
Record of such work must be in the hands 
of the Commission not later than the date 
specified by the Commission. 


1. Personnel of the Commission 


. Superintendent of Schools 
A member from the Board of Education 
A member from the Junior College Faculty 
. A member from the High School Faculty 
. A member from the Junior High School 
Faculty. 

F. A member from the Elementary 
Faculty. 


oA w> 


School 


2. Method of Selecting the Commission 


A. The members of the Commission from the 
different school levels shall be elected by each 
of their respective groups. 


B. Members of the Credential Commission 
shall be elected during the spring semester each 
year to serve commencing on July ist of the 
same year. The term of office shall be four 
years except for members elected prior to July 
1, 1940; and as to such members, the member 
from the Junior College faculty shall serve until 
July 1, 1941; the member from the High School 
faculty until July 1, 1942; 
the Junior High School faculty until July 1, 
1943; and the member from the Elementary 
School faculty until July 1, 1944. 


the member from 


C. In the event of a vacancy occurring in the 
Commission, an appointment to fill such unex- 
pired term shall be made in the same manner 
as prescribed for the election of new members. 


The San Luis Obispo Salary Schedule 


Class 2 Class 3 
Bach. General 
Degree Secondary 
$1,500 $1,600 
1,572 1.672 
1,644 1,744 
1,716 1,816 
1,788 1,888 
1,848 1,948 
1,908 2,008 
1,968 2,068 
2,028 2,128 
2,088 2,188 
2,136 2,236 
2,184 2,284 
2,332 


3. Place and Time of Meeting 


The office and regular meeting place of the 
Commission shall be the Office of the Board 
of Education. The Superintendent of Schools 
may call a meeting of the Commission when- 
ever he deems it necessary. 


4. Duties of the Commission 


A. It shall be the duty of this Commission to 
receive and evaluate all applications for credit 
offered by teachers who are working for ad- 
vanced classification of the salary schedule. 

B. Only the following will 
entitling 


be accepted as 
a teacher to advanced classification: 


1. Transcripts of record from University or 
Teachers College accredited by the University of 
California. 


2. Other official reports from a University or 
Teachers College. 


8. Official records from other recognized 
schools, that is, those whose entrance require- 
ments are high school graduation or its equiv- 
alent. 


4. Such other courses as may in the opinion 
of the Commission meet the scholastic require- 
ments as set forth above. Application for such 
approval must be filed in writing with the 
Commission at least 30 days prior to the be- 
ginning of the study of such course. 


5. Written statements of time spent and work 
accomplished in a business or scientific organ- 
ization verified by said organization. 


6. Travel. 


C. After having been approved by the Creden- 
tial Commission and accepted by the Board of 
Education, the record of each teacher’s extra 
credits shall be kept in the office of the Board 
of Education, and such records may be con- 
sulted by the teacher. 


D. All transcripts of record, official reports, 
or records must be in the hands of the Creden- 
tials Commission not later than the date speci- 
fied by the Commission in order to be considered 
for advancement in the next school year. 


E. Address all communications to Commis- 
sion of Credentials, Board of Education, not to 
individual members of the Commission. For 


Class 4 Class 5 Class 6 

Masters Masters Degree Doctors 
Degree plus 16 units Degree 
$1,700 $1,800 $2,000 
1,772 1,872 2,072 
1,844 1,944 2,144 
1,916 2,016 2,216 
1,988 2,088 2,288 
2,048 2,148 2,348 
2,108 2,208 2,408 
2,168 2,268 2,468 
2,228 2,328 2,528 
2,288 2,388 2,588 
2,336 2,436 2,636 
2,384 2,484 2,684 
2,432 2,532 2,732 
z,480 2,580 2,780 
2,628 2,828 


the teacher’s protection and for the protection 
of the Commission, it is required that commun- 
ications containing credentials be registered, 
and return receipt requested. 


F. Any teacher desiring credit for work 
along lines of practical training in a business 
or scientific organization in the field in which 
he is teaching shall file a written statement of 
intention with the Credentials Commission, giv- 
ing a detailed program of the prospective 
work. Upon completion of the work, the teacher 
must present an official record from the or- 
ganization, showing the time spent and work 
accomplished; and shall file a written account 
of activities engaged in, with a statement of 
benefits believed to have been received and 
practical value thereof in his field of teaching. 
The Credential Commission shall then evaluate 
the work in terms of units, allowing no more 
credit for this type of work than could be ob- 
tained in the same time in a university. No 
credit shall be allowed for less than three weeks 
work. 


G. Teachers applying for credit for U. C. 
Extension courses which are non-credit courses, 
are required; or equivalent in quarter units, six 
the Commission of Credentials, otherwise this 
work will not be considered. 


5. Improvement in Training 
A. Summer School. 


1. In order to be advanced on the schedule 
the teachers must attend summer 
least once every four years. 


school at 


2. To fulfill summer school requirements four 
graduates or six undergraduates semester units 
are required to file a grade and unit value with 
graduate or nine undergraduate units. 


3. Credits taken in any school approved by 
the State Board of Education will meet the 
requirements, 


B. Travel. 


1. Six weeks of travel arranged in advance 
and approved by the Credentials Commission 
may be substituted for the four semester units 
of graduate work or the six units of under- 
graduate work. 


2. Any teacher desiring credit for travel shall 
file a written statement of intention with the 
Credential Commission outlining the proposed 
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trip. Upon his return, the teacher shall pre- 
sent a written thesis showing time spent and 
evidencing the academic, professional or cul- 
tural value in the field in which he is teach- 
ing. The Commission shall then evaluate the 
trip in terms of units. 


C. The term “Unit” as used in this bulletin 
refers to the definition of the “‘semester unit’ 
as referred to in the general catalog of the 
University of California, dated 1940-1941. 
(Adopted June 4, 1935.) 


D. The Credential Commission may decide 
that certain type of activity on the part of a 
teacher shall or shall not be credited, but de 
cisions as to any activity does not establish a 
precedent. 


E. All the work of the Credential Commis- 
sion, together with all the records of procedure, 
shall be held strictly confidential at all times. 


6. Recession Clause 


A. Any certificated employee who fails to 
meet the requirements for improvement in 
training for two successive years shall auto 
matically be moved back one step on the ex- 
perience scale of the salary schedule. Advance- 
ment shall then continue from whatever step 
the person occupies at that time. 


B. Recessive steps will continue each year 
until requirements for improvement in training 
are met. 


C. To maintain the maximum or super- 
maximum salaries the same requirements must 
be met. 


7. Outside Experience 


A. Maxium number of years of outside expe- 
rience allowed: 


1. Teachers with outside experience in any 
public school will be allowed one year for 
every two years previously taught up to a 
maximum of five years. 


2. It shall be within the power of the Board 
of Education to amend the above clause if 
exceptional cases warrant it. 


8. Heads of Departments 


Heads of departments shall receive $100 per 
year in addition to their regular placement on 
the salary schedule. 


9. Sick Leave 


Teachers shall be allowed 5 days of sick-leave 
each year. This may accumulate to a maximum 
of 30 days if not used. A physician’s certifi- 
cate must be presented as evidence of sickness 
if the Board of Education so desires. 


10. Substitute Teachers 


Substitute teachers shall 
$5 per day. 


receive a salary of 


ll. Emergency Clause 


If economic conditions arise so as to warrant 
a revisionn of the schedule, the Board of Edu- 
cation shall have the right to make such re- 
vision during the period that the emergency 
exists. 


12. Supermaximum 


For special accomplishment, either adminis- 
trative or educational, or for exceptional merit 
or service, the Board of Education may grant 
an additional $100 increment after the teacher 
has reached the maximum. 
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TERMINAL SOCIAL STUDIES 


STUDENTS GET A CHANCE TO THINK ABOUT WHAT THEY READ 


T. E. Connolly, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics, Stockton Junior College 


Con you get students to react to 
what they read or do they merely take 
what you give them and give it back 
to you? 


In a new freshman Social Institu- 
tions course for terminal students at 
Stockton Junior College the attack on 
this problem is being made in a series 
of experience reading-reports, so cre- 
ated that they cannot be completed 
without promoting a reaction on the 
part of the students. 


Much popular fiction has the same 
general sociological structure. About 
40 or more novels for each of the 7 
units were collected and analyzed and 
an experience reading-report was cre- 
ated for each unit based on these 
common sociological elements. 


Here is an example of a study of the 
Family: 


A. The Family. 


1. What is a family? (Definition and ex- 
planation). 


2. How many members are there in the 
family you are reading about? 


a. Identify each one. 
3. Analyze the character of each member 
of the family worth mentioning. 


a. Are they: 


Egocentric introverts. 
Objective introverts. 
. Egocentric extroverts. 
. Mentally objective extroverts. 

5. Cite incidents from the book (give exact 
page numbers where found) to prove your con- 
tention. 


pepe 


4. How does each member of the family 
rank: 

a. spiritually. 

b. economically. 


5. Find in your story and report illus 
trations of how the family conforms to the 
mores, folkways and institutions of the so- 
ciety in which it exists. 


B. Who is the principal character of the 


story? 


1. What is the principal character trying 
to do? 


2. Is the family as a unit trying to help 
him? Hinder him? 


3. Describe the activities of the various 
members of the family if some are trying 
to help and some are trying to hinder him. 


C. What is the standing of the family in 
the society in which it exists? 


- Economically. 
. Politically. 

. Socially. 
Spiritually. 

. Physically. 


a, © re 


D. What are any of the members of the 
family seeking to do as individuals they 
would not seek to do as members of the 
family? 


E. What are the rights which each mem- 
ber of the family claims? 


1. What privileges are afforded each 


one? 


2. Examples and incidents. 


F. What duties does each member of the 
family perform? 
1. Give examples. 


By what standard? 


G. Do you believe this is a good family? 
iF 
2. Give examples. 


Students are cautioned that the 
points in the experience reading-report 
are not merely questions to be an- 
swered but rather are guides to be fol- 
lowed in making a complete analysis 
of the novel based on material given 
them in class lectures and as a result of 
class discussions. 


Motivation 


A second problem this plan may 
answer is that of motivation. Terminal 
students are allowed such a wide range 
of reading-material they are usually 
able to find some novel in which they 
are interested. If there is no book on 
the list in the field in which they have 
expressed a desire to read one is usu- 
ally found for them. No text is used. 
No examinations are given. 


The units studied in terms of ex- 
panding. horizons are the individual, 
the family, the college, the city, the 
county, the state and the nation. 
























































CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, CENTRAL SECTION 


D. J. Conley, Teacher, Strathmore Union High School, Strathmore, Tulare County; 
President, Classroom Teachers Department, Central Section 


I, the past, we have felt that we 
were busy in our classroom work; that 
we were carrying a great load and a 
greater responsibility. We have 
thought that any added burdens 
might cause us to break under the 
strain. Therefore we have maintained 
that our load could not be increased. 


We, as classroom teachers, have 
changed our minds. We have accepted 
more duties; we have increased our 
load; we have voluntarily offered our 
services to our communities, our state, 
and our federal government. We are 
anxious to do our part in this great 
American emergency, even surprising 
ourselves that we did have so much 
reserve. 

We, teachers, 
faced with a greater challenge than 
We are 
accepting this challenge with a grim 
determination to see it through to the 


end. 


We are responding to every call for 


as classroom are 


we have ever faced before. 


help. Teachers are now engaged in 
active military duties, work in all 
phases of Red Cross work; in com- 
munity defense organizations and in 
stamp and bond sales campaigns. 

However, we as teachers, have a 
greater opportunity for service right 
in our own classrooms. 

We now have a meaningful way 
to teach tolerance. In our classes, we 
find many different nationalities. Dif- 
ferences of opinion naturally exist. 
The expression of these differences 
lead to difficulties within our 
schools. The teaching of tolerance 
may prevent any such difficulties. 


may 


We can now enlist our students in 
various forms of needed services if 
we, as teachers, enlist in these serv- 
ices. Here, we can develop leadership 
and responsibility — two traits neces- 
sary in a successful democracy. 

We can teach patriotism with ease, 
for our students are now emotionally 
ready and eager to prove their pa- 


triotism. America, its heritage, its 


present contribution to world stabil- 
ity, yes, its very future is now of in- 
terest to every child. What a grand 
opportunity this presents to build 
character and to teach purposeful pre- 
paration to our students. 


As classroom teachers we are accepting 
this challenge to build a finer morale, to 
foster a better understanding of America 
and the problems she faces in this world 
conflict. As we are coordinating this work 
with our regular teaching we find that we 
do have time to serve. 


Central Section Classroom Department in 
planning its year's work, is cognizant of 
the fact that these are changing and trying 
times. However, we plan to continue our 
regular routine of work, to follow up on 
work undertaken in the past, and to double 
its efforts in order to secure conditions more 
conducive to better teaching and better 


school California 


children. 


conditions for school 


We intend to continue our study of ten- 
ure, retirement, salaries, social security, and 
many other problems of teacher welfare. 

The extension committee, under the chair. 
manship of Frank Delemarter of Chowchilla, 
is composed of Eleanor Hastings, Mariposa: 


D. J. Conley, President 
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Marion Fletcher, Porterville; and Hampton 
Sawyers, Fresno. 


The committee is planning a stimulating mem- 
bership drive early this year. The committee rec- 
ommends that teachers avail themselves of the 
opportunities to serve their communities by par- 
ticipation in service clubs and civic organiza- 


tions. In this manner, they can develop a better 


teacher community relationship. 


Wesley G. Anderson of Fresno, chairman 
of the education committee, is working with 
the members: Adabelle Glasson, Tranquility; 
Ione Hooker, Kettleman City; Marie Logue, 
Taft; and Thelma Roy, Bakersfield. 


The committee is studying the current prob- 
lem of defense work in the schools to determine 
the extent of participation in defense programs, 
as well as methods pursued to develop an in- 
crease in the appreciation of democracy on the 
part of the pupils. The findings of this com- 
mittee will be used to publicize public schools in 
our section. 


Mrs. Kathryn Cavanaugh, of McFarland, 
chairman of the teacher welfare committee, 
has for co-workers: Irene Conley, Tulare: 
Rentha Robbins, Madera; Julius Langlo, 
Mariposa; and Roger Casier, Bakersfield. 


This committee is studying tenure. It is ask- 
ing that presidents of the various units in our 
section to appoint committees of five council 
members to meet with a committee of five trus- 
tees, appointed by the president of the county 
trustes association. The object of such a meet- 
ing would be to have a round-table discussion 
of tenure. Perhaps out of some such meeting, 
might come the suggestion for some workable 
tenure plan. Such a meeting would naturally 
develop a better teacher-trustee relationship. 


The committee is also working in conjunction 
with the State Council of Education committee 
on retirement. 


The legislative committee has Lydia Nil- 
meier of Fresno for chairman. The mem- 
bers are: Frank Poytress, Merced; Joseph 
Tener, Bakersfield: Mildred Piatt, Taft; and 
William Brown, Hanford. 


The committee is engrossed with the work of 
teacher-salary increases. It is working with the 
NEA in trying to prevent a wholesale slashing 
of teachers salaries. 


The committee recommends a continued fight 


for the increase in state aid for elementary 
schools. 
Study is also being made of the cost of 


teacher participation in social and civic organ- 
izations, with a view in mind of comparing 
these costs with cost and benefits received from 
CTA and NEA. The committee is studying the 
possibility of combining CTA and NEA mem- 
bership into one membership, as well as a pos- 
sible increase in Central Section CTA dues to 


meet the ever-increasing costs of our educational 
organization work. 


Tue budget and program committee, 
headed by past-president Clyde Quick, has 
a membership composed of the officers of 
the executive board. This committee is de- 
termined not to change the objectives to- 
ward which we strive, even if we have to 
change our course or detour to attain them. 
For personnel see Page 1. 











The material every teacher of the social studies is asking for: 


THE WAR AND AMERICA By Francis L. Bacon 


Superintendent 


Current history in pamphlet form Evanston (Ill.) Public Schools 


A straightforward, penetrating history of events leading up to our 
participation in the present conflict, from 1918 to December 7, 1941. 
Clear, simple narration and interpretation, invaluable for youth 
and adults. 














CONTENTS: Backgrounds of the Second World War; The Quicken- 
ing Steps Toward War; The Great Blitzkrieg Begins; The Battle of 


117 pp. the Balkans; America Enters the War. 
4 maps 
paper ; , ‘ 
$.60 (list) Order in quantity now for the rest of this term and for next year. 
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A great new series for shop classes 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION SERIES 


— JoHNSON and NEWKIRK — 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS, first book in this 
series, has just been published. It is a manual 
for shop classes on all the arts that comprise 
bookmaking, from printing to binding. $1.32 
(list). 


The Metal Crafts and The Ceramic Arts are 
to be published soon, and the rest of the series 
(16 titles in all) will follow shortly. 
















Knight: PROGRESS AND 
For EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Professional The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture deliv- 


ered at the San Francisco meeting. 


Reading: $1.50. 











Nuttall: TEACHER 


The life of a teacher in all environ- 
ments; incidents placed in local set- 
tings. 


NEW SPRING BOOKS IN VARIOUS FIELDS + + + 





















— CanBy and OppycKE — 


HANDBOOK of 
ENGLISH USAGE 


The most useful tool of its kind ever devised 
for reference in high schools. 

Most complete — most convenient — Covers 
the mechanics and techniques of our language 
from words to the use of the library. $1.40 
(list). 

(In the forthcoming series, Modern English Course, by 
Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum, Grades 9-12.) 


— ANGELL — 


WHEN TODAY BEGAN 


A fascinating story-and-picture history of the 
world for pupils of third-grade ability. $.92 
(list). 


MACMILLAN 


Publishers of such outstanding basal programs as: THE 
GATES PROGRAM OF READING; THE DEMOCRACY 
SERIES; STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH; NEW HEALTH 
AND GROWTH SERIES, and others. 


350 Mission Street 
San Francisco 





Send for complete information 








THE NATION'S HEALTH AND 





HEALTH AND DEFENSE 


NATIONAL DEFENSE.—SPEECH DELIVERED 


BEFORE ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., Chancellor, Stanford University 


y 
W AR is the great uncoverer. It 


rips off the screen of protection that 
we have thrown over ourselves and 
our society and compels us to see 
everything from new angles and with 
an intensity that demands immediate 
action. 

While the enemy’s knock on our 
door must be met with such vigor 
that we will never hear it again, there 
must be a stern look ahead and intel- 
and thought 
given to our future on this sphere, 


ligent unprejudiced 
which has now become so small that, 
by radio, we can hear the guns crack 
halfway around the world. 


Suddenly national defense has be- 
come the supreme issue before the 
American people; and the turning of 
that defense into an offensive action 
on every sea and on many lands is of 
that 
everything from raising vegetables to 


such paramount importance 
training pilots has become a part of 
our great united massive effort, which 
must be powerful enough and be de- 
livered soon enough to hold for civi 
lization that which the self-governing 


peoples have created. 


We find that the vast material de- 
velopments of which we are so proud 
are subject to destruction or to be 
turned to destructive purposes; and 
we realize that the outcome of this 
titanic struggle rests on the front of 
death, made up of our boys and men, 
and depends on their physical and 
mental health, their training, their en- 
durance, courage and morale, and on 
the support given them by everyone 
at home. Again human beings return 
To save life 
we must destroy. We are the fighting 
animals that have gained supremacy 
over other living things by being bet- 
ter fighters. Those fights through the 
ages were won by physical capacity 
and superior brain work. These de- 
pend upon what we call health. Those 


to a mecessary surgery. 


peoples with the most health, vigor, 
fitness, sobriety, and training of mind 
and body, with devotion to a common 
cause, will win this contest. 


Walk along our streets, look at the 
people you see, look into our taverns 
with their vast patronage of both 
sexes and most ages, see the wastage 
of life on our highways, study the ef- 
fects of preventable diseases, see how 
we let carriers of such terrible di- 
seases as syphilis and gonorrhea dis- 
tribute them among our boys and 
girls. Then ask yourself, can we go 
on this way and win a world war 
against well-placed, well-organized 
peoples who are skilled in the con- 
struction and use of every weapon of 
war and animated by an almost fana- 
tical devotion to a conquest of their 
neighbors. 


We educators know that the easiest 
way to lose a football game is to have 
a team that breaks training rules and 
that will only half prepare for a con- 
test. It is often the last minutes of a 
game that are decisive; the players 
who can come through then are the 
winners. Anyone who thinks that a 
night club is a place to prepare for an 
all-out war has another think coming, 

-if capable of another think. 


Begin Training Now 


If we are to be the winners in the 
last days of the war we must begin 
training mow. Our stock of health 
must be preserved and enhanced. 
There is no way to escape from the 
fact that health will win this war for 
some people — God grant that it be 
our people. 


Physical vigor has always been im- 
portant in war. When combined with 
strategy and arms it is decisive. Now, 
with the submarine, tank, airplane, 
modern gun, and their equipment, the 
calls made upon the quality of the 
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body and the brain in it are so many 
and the contests so sharp that a 
higher degree of perfection is sought 
in sorting over our boys and men than 
ever before. The standards of choice 
by our military forces have led to a rejec- 
tion rate that has been disturbing. Care- 
fully considered on a comparative basis, | 
think that it can be agreed that we are no 
worse off than we were twenty-five years 
ago, and probably some better in the general 
state of health. But it was bad enough in 
World War I from the standpoint of pre- 
ventable diseases and correctable conditions. 


We Have the Knowledge 


The truth is that we have sufficient scien- 
tific information and facilities to increase 
vastly the pool of health wherever our pro- 
cedures can be applied to the environment, 
water, milk, food, and so on, or where the 
physician can vaccinate or treat. But where 
the result is dependent upon action by a 
person for himself, where conduct, disci- 
pline and control are concerned, we are so 
far behind the realizable possibilities as to 
make us wonder how durable this human 
being is to be in the long history of the 
world. 


Now our people are in the crucible, the 
slag and the ore are mixed, the heat is on. 
Will we meet the test? I think so. We 
live on the most favored spot on earth for 
We 


have come from vigorous, resistant, ambi 


man. We have its resources available. 
tious ancestors with pioneer instincts, who 
lived on natural foods and worked with 
their bodies. The physical ease that modern 
life has given us can be thrown aside, and 
the reserves of our minds and bodies can 
be utilized to an extent beyond our present 
conceptions. 


To do so, our thinking must be rearranged 
so that we become participants, not specta- 
tors, and fighters, not critics. This means that 
our bodies and our minds become a part of 
the common effort. Our individual conduct, 
health and activity build up our defense or 
interfere with it. Our brains need to be 
clear and clean. Shoddy brain work in time 
of war, either at home or at the front, is 
worse than defective ammunition. 


As I see it, public and private health, 
combined with training in all of its forms, 
is now a primary concern of national de- 
fense. The volume or production of every- 
thing demanded by war, material or human, 
will be, speaking broadly, determined by 
health and education. 


Now let us see what some of these health 
problems are: 


In recent years the span of human life 
has increased. The percentage of old 
people has gone up, babies are more apt to 
live, typhoid fever is uncommon, smallpox 
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is controlled, most cities can drink from the 
water supply, and food is generally uncon- 
taminated. Hospital beds with safe operat- 
ing-rooms nearby can be reached nearly 
everywhere. Doctors, dentists and nurses 
are well trained. Anesthetics are in general 
use. Lives are saved in large numbers each 
day. Everything seems to be going well, 
until the Selective Service Act compels a 
survey of our man power, the capacity of 
cur men to go through the rigorous require 
ments of war or training for war. 


Appalling Defectiveness 


Dr. G. Canby Robinson, in his book 
Health Problems in National Defense, re- 
ports: 


“Twenty-eight per cent (of the men exam- 
ined) were classed as unfit for any military 
service, and an additional 15% were considered 
as fit for limited service only. The leading 
causes of rejection were: defective or deficient 
teeth, eye diseases, orthopedic impairment, dis- 
eases of the cardiovascular system, nervous and 
mental diseases, hernia, tuberculosis, and vene- 
real disease. The most striking difference be- 
tween the results of 1917-18 and today is the 
high percentage of rejections because of defec- 
tive teeth, which are over four times as high as 
in the World War draft. 
Wisease since 1918, 
point to an increase in the prevalence of dental 
undoubtedly involved. 


These results may 
although other factors are 


Rejections for respiratory 


disease (largely tuberculosis) are only a little 


lower than in the World War (1.7% as com- 
pared with 2.0%). This probably means better 
ease finding at the present time. Rejections 
for venereal disease constitute 1.6% of men in 
the present examinations as compared with 0.5% 
in the last draft. This higher percentage need 
not indicate an increase in the prevalence of 
venereal disease since 1918, but is probably due 
to more rigid standards today which exclude 
men with venereal disease and to the use of 
better diagnostic methods.” 


I am not going to tire you with figures. 
The human body is not perfect. Eyes are 
wonderful enough, even though some of 
them have the wrong curves or see some 
colors imperfectly. Heredity gives us some 
poor quality blood-vessels and brains. But 
among these rejections are many who need 
not be there, if the job of individual and 
common living was well done. 
foster disease. Ignorance is back of many 
of these rejectees. About one-tenth of our 
fopulation, the Negroes, are kept at the 
bottom of our economic structure, where 
disease is more favored than elsewhere. 
Proper education and training of them 
would give us more of an increment to our 
store of health than in any other way. 


Some homes 


I. is to the educator that we must turn in 
this question of health. The doctor, nurse, 
mother, can do much; but the teacher can 
Prepare the mind of youth to see what ad- 
vantages come to a nation or to its people 
if they know what health is and seek to 








keep it, or get it, through proper self-man- 
agement. 


The long war that faces us, compels us 
to go at this question in which so much 
can and must be done. We must take the 
boys and girls of today and build them to 
face the inescapable responsibilities in front 
of them in the war and in a peace that will 
I ‘have 


unbounded confidence in them if we help 


need the work of years to ensure. 


them to see their way. 


I have tried to give a picture of the state 
of our national and personal health; for 
our population can have more done for it, 
or to it, on this score than in any other. 
Each individual, too, can do more to ad- 
vance the common effort through advancing 
his own health than in any other direct way. 
Orderly lives, sound living, proper recrea- 
tion, count from here on as never before. 
We need to shake off these cocktail, night- 
club and road-house years, with their loose 
thinking, loose habits, and health destroying 
tendencies. Too much speed, too little con- 
trol, wrecks lives as well as automobiles. 
We want help, not hindrance, from all, 
young and old. We must discard, too, our 
and the idea which 
young people have that the government 
will care for them. 


ideas of ease, some 


Fitness is a personal matter. Health is 




































READY IN THE SPRING 
Ahrens-Bush-Easley 


LIVING CHEMISTRY 


A basic text presenting the problems of chemistry and the applica- 
tions which are of actual interest to high-school boys and girls. 


Based on practice and experiment in three high schools of the 


Denver, Colorado, school system. 


A DYNAMIC, PUPIL-CENTERED 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


7T 5 t h ANNIVERSARY 


Founded in 1867 by Edwin Ginn 
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largely an individual problem. To want to 
be fit should be the ambition of all. The 
feeling that one is competent gives that 
extra impulse to action that War-years re- 
quire. With fitness there will arise such a 
surge of the spirit of the volunteer, such 
willingness to be positive and helpful, that 
this nation will stir with a will to serve, 
with 
home, store, factory, school, and unit of 


intelligence and devotion in every 


government. Only in this way can we face 
those magnificent boys of ours who from 
the clouds or the waves, or from the ram- 
parts of the battle field, offer themselves 
up, if need be, so that the world may have 
in it that form of living together which has 
been immortalized by Abraham Lincoln. 


See also Child Health Day announcement 
on Page 30. — Ed. 


Juvenile delinquency was reported to have 
the 


early days of the war, when recreation 


increased greatly in London during 
agencies were discontinued for some time. 
Profiting from England's experience, Cali- 
fornia neighborhood centers and recreation 
agencies are remaining open in the evenings 
War condi- 


tions impose a heavier responsibility upon 


for young people and adults. 


recreation agencies than ever before. 


LIVING CHEMISTRY 




















TEACH PAN-AMERICANISM 


Gladys K. Gardner, Teacher of Spanish, Red Bluff High School, Tehama County 


_ of modern languages 
have long taken advantage of the op- 
portunities within their field to create 
a rich background of understanding 
in which the practical study of the 
foreign tongue may be pursued. 


Because the fundamentals of a for- 
eign language are difficult, and mas- 
tery comes only with hard study, it is 
gratifying to find so many stimulating 
sources of cultural enrichment to go 
hand in hand with grammar necessi- 
ties. 


We in the Americas have focused 
our attention, now as never before, 
upon Pan-Americanism and its com- 
panion, the Good Neighbor Policy. It 
is with the hope that some of the 
projects that I have sponsored here 
will be helpful to others that I pass 
them along. I have endeavored to 


make Pan-Americanism live in as 
many ways as possible, thereby vital- 


izing the study of Spanish. 


Each year, first-year students have 
a two-week geographical unit, con- 
sisting of a detailed study of Spanish- 
speaking countries. On scratch paper, 
they draw freehand maps from large 
wall-models, transferring them to 
9- by 12-inch drawing paper. In or- 
der to label correctly, they must study 
carefully the spelling of all countries, 
capitals, and river systen’s.’ Products, 
areas, and topography are discussed 
and learned, as they must be listed on 
the maps. As the finishing of the map 
is left to the originality of each stu- 
dent, this will range from simple list- 
ing to elaborate symbol drawing 
within each country. The test given 
at the conclusion of this unit covers 
all points of importance. 

The two week projects of the second and 
third year students vary from year to year. 
Several of these have been prepared for the 


Pan-American Day assembly, presented each 
year as near April 14 as is convenient. 

One year, a presentation of the play, Un 
Norteamericano en Mejico was prepared. 
(A stranded American must make use of 
his limited command of Spanish to get 
home again.) 


With an historical Pageant of the Amer- 


icas in view, second-year students another 
year combined extra-curricular work with 
class work and produced 10 scenes to illus- 
trate the spoken words of a narrator. Ten 
frames, 5 by 7 feet were made, upon which 
was stretched unbleached muslin. The pic- 
tures of 10 significant phases of the history 
of the Western Hemisphere were painted 
in classes. Each scene was made by a com- 
mittee of 5 or more students. In order to 
do this, a study of the history of the primi- 
tive peoples was made. 


An Economic Exhibit 


Last year, due to the importance of trade 
relations between North and South Amer- 
ica, an extensive economic exhibit was pre- 
pared, with the valuable cooperation of con- 
sular offices and business houses in San 
Francisco. Letters, requesting samples of 
raw materials (drafted and translated by 
Spanish 3 students) were sent. The result 
of our efforts has become a permanent ex- 
hibit in the Spanish room. 


Supplementing regular work for one 
week early in April, students are given a 
brief history of the flags of the Pan-Amer- 
ican nations. Flags are in the Spanish room 
the year round. 


One third-year class decided to reproduce 
enlargements of the coats of arms to be hung 
under these flags while the unit was in pro- 
gress. Such a creditable piece of work was 
done that these are used year after year. 
Using the Pan-American Union bulletin as 
source material, enlarged sketches were 
made from small illustrations therein. These 
were transferred to white posters 22 by 28 
inches. Each drawing measures 10 by 20 
inches. These were painted their authentic 
colors. 


Another third-year class produced a 
bound volume of regional costumes of 
Spain. Pictures from National Geographic 
Magazine were used as models. The char- 
acteristic costumes for the men and women 
of the various provinces were drawn and 
painted on 6 by 9-inch paper. The ply- 
board cover was shellaced and put together 
with tooled-leather hinges. This year's 
Spanish 3 group plans a companion vol- 
ume for Latin-American costumes. 


Third-year classes also compile a scrap- 
book of Latin-American current events, filed 
in order of occurrence. The present class 
is on Volume 3 of this book. 

The need of a set of large flags was felt. 
I purchased colored material, and assisted in 
having the set made — 3x5 feet in size; 
stars, suns, an other emblems were painted 
upon them with poster-paint. 


Three years ago, a club, Las Gitanillas, 
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was organized. 
athletically-minded, so our club has con- 


Boys seemed to be too 


sisted of girls. Members made their own 
costumes. Their main function, at first, 
was support of the Pan-American Day as- 
sembly. Discovering vocal ability in the 
group, part-singing of Spanish songs was 
soon encouraged. Folk-dances were learned. 


Another activity which they sponsor, 
with the help of the boys in the depart- 
ment, is the annual Carnival Dance. Stu- 
dents look forward to this, because it is 
“different.” Decorations, booths, fortune- 
telling carry out the carnival idea; con- 
fetti, serpentines, candied walnuts and pop 
corn can be purchased for just a few cents 
more than admission price. Proceeds cleared 
buy something for the Spanish department 
— supplementary reading books, usually. 
This year, the dance is to be the Good 
Neighbor Carnival, and in theme and dec: 
orations will stress inter-American friendli- 
ness. 


Extra-curricular Programs 


Our extra-curricular program has been 
broader in former years than at present, due 
to elimination of the so-called “activity pe- 
riod” in the school day. This, and bus 
transportation, narrows such a program con- 
siderably. To continue it, we have depart- 
mentalized some of these activities, so that 
there is a 15-minute club period in class 
time every second Friday. (This is elim- 
inated if testing or study is necessary.) 
Songs are learned, records of Latin-Amer- 
ican selections are heard, and cultural back- 
ground is furnished. 


With the cooperation of the journalism 
class, a full page, entitled The Good Neigh- 
bor was published in our school-paper last 
year. 


@ evERAL of our Pan-American assem- 
blies follow: 


1939 


A mistress of ceremonies, in costume, intro- 
duced : 

1. Address: Significance and Early History 
of Pan Americanism. 

2. Argentine Tango. 

3. La Golondrina — folk-song by 
Glee Club, in costume. 

4. Los Viejitos — Mexican folk dance. 

5. Address: Later History of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. 


Spanish 


6. Conclusion: Pageant of the Flags. 


The Little Theatre Orchestra played excerpts 
from each national anthem, and the flag of each 
nation was displayed, banner fashion, by a 
costumed flag-bearer, in front of curtain, who 
continued marching off-stage. When the 21 flags 
were thus introduced, the curtains parted to re- 
veal the massed flags, each under its own coat 
of arms. This group was supplemented by 
massed glee clubs of the school, to sing the 
then-new song, Good Bless America. 
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1940 


A mistress of ceremonies introduced: 


1. La Cucaracha — Mexican folk-dance, by 5 
couples. 


2. The Pageant of the Americas. 


A narrator, off-stage, reads a manuscript, 
using a radio microphone; at appropriate in- 
tervals, the curtain parted upon a floodlighted, 
illustrative 5x7 foot panel, picturing what was 
described by the speaker. These were: a. Map 
of Western Hemisphere, discovery period, b. 
Maya astronomy observatory, c. Aztec war god, 
d. Inca terraced village, e. Map of American 
Indian areas in U. S. and Canada, f. American 
Indian village, g. Landing of a boat on the New 
England coast, h, Statue of the Christ of the 
Andes, i. Pan-American Union building, j. Map 
of the Western Hemisphere of the present day. 

3. Jarabe Tapatio— Mexican iolk-dance. 


4, Conclusion: Flag drill, executed by cos- 
tumed flag-bearers, coming forward finally into 
a straight line to sing El Himno de las Ameri- 
cas, by Clotilde Arias, and The Star Spangled 
Banner, in which the audience joined. 


1941 


A mistress of ceremonies introduced: 

1. Address: The Effect of the Present Crisis 
on Western Hemisphere Solidarity. 

2. Amapola, La Violetera, — Two vocal selec- 
tions by octette from Spanish Glee Club. 

8. Guitar duet. 

4. Marimba selections. 

5. Musical Tour of Latin America.” Selec- 
tions were played by the Little Theatre Orches- 


tra of our school, which has been a valued aid 
in all our programs. 


6. “This is a Land where Hate should die” — 
Poem read by mistress of ceremonies. 


7. Hymn of the Americas, Star Spangled 
Banner, — Little Theatre Orchestra. 


1942 


This year’s program, in process of prepara- 
tion, follows: 

A mistress of ceremonies will introduce: 

1. Himno de las Americas,—Orchestra. 

2. Round-table by Spanish 3 students: ‘Inter- 
American Friendship and the Winning of the 
War.” 

3. La Costilla,—Folk dance. 

4. Aquellos ojos Verdes, — ‘‘Little Theatre” 
orchestra and a costumed vocal quartet. 

5. Maria Elena,—Orchestra, 
company a waltzing couple. 


quartet; to ac- 


6. Popocatepetl,—Orchestra and quartet; leg- 
end explained by mistress of ceremonies. 


7. Chiapanecas,—Folk dance. 

8. Quiereme Mucho,—Orchestra and quartet. 
9. Carmencita,—Novelty comic song. 

10. Hymn of the Marines,—Orchestra. 


I Love You; You’re a Grand 
old Flag,—Medley, orchestra and quartet. 


11. America, 


The stage will be set with the semi-circle of 
large flags, on standards. In the center back- 
ground will be a V of small 2x3 foot flags 
framing the large American flag. Pinned onto 
backdrop, center, will be a map of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Revue of Reviews of current publications 
of NEA and its departments, is a useful 
mimeographed newsletter prepared by NEA 
Office of Public Relations, Belmont Farley, 


director; primarily intended for editors of 
educational magazines, the newsletter is of 
wide interest and value. 


Personnel Work in High School, by 
Charles E. and Edith G. Germane, is a 
program for the guidance of youth, — edu- 
cational, social and vocational. 


Because of the great development of this 
type of work throughout California sec- 
ondary schools, the Germane text will be of 
much interest in this state. 


This big book of over 600 pages with 
many illustrations, charts and graphs, is 
published by Silver Burdett Company, 45 
East 17th Street, New York City; price $4 


California Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Central Sec- 
tion, recently met in Merced High School 
Gymnasium. Margaret Riassetto, president, 
presided; C. S. Weaver, Merced County 
Superintendent of Schools, welcomed the 
group. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Pauline 
Frederick of U. S. C., Ralph C. Hargrove 
of Merced Air Base, Winifred Van Hagen, 
State Department of Education, Dr. Walter 
Brown, Stanford University. After lunch 
at Hotel Tioga, a panel discussion was held. 
The all-day meeting was highly successful. 
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It’s more important than ever therefore that children should have a full 


appreciation of American standards of living. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


What to Eat 


Mi ecormicx -MATHERS Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, has recently 
issued What to Eat — How to Prepare It, 
by Bess V. Oerke, Home Economics Instruc- 
tor, Wichita Public Schools. 


Complete with tests and teachers manual, 
this is a new type of text-laboratory book 
for food classes. Equally valuable in home 
or school, it places proper emphasis on 
health and nutrition as well as cookery 
processes. 


This carefully-organized study-guide may 
be used effectively with students reading 
widely from several of the outstanding text- 
books to which it is keyed, or it may be 
used in conjunction with a particular text- 


book. 


The material is assembled on the unit 
basis. Marketing suggestions are included 
with the study of each food. Alert to pres- 
ent economic conditions, the author has 
provided information on food economies. 


The additional activity suggestions at the 
end of each exercise aid the teacher in 
meeting individual needs. The complete 
outline lends itself readily to the discretion 
of the teacher in adapting the contents to 
her particular needs. 


Present Struggle 


AU Gur Ciuiligation Will Vanish 


THAT’S THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL! 


But they cannot have this 


appreciation without a comparison of ways of living in other times and other 
countries. Only in this way can they realize how long our civilization has 
been growing and how long it would take to rebuild it, if it were once lost. 


The book which will help children to this realization is: 


WAYS OF LIVING 
OLD AND NEW 


IN FOUR PARTS: The Story of the Earth, setting the stage for man’s entrance; 
The Story of Food and The Story of Homes, tracing their development 
from earliest times; and The Story of Trade, showing its importance in 

the upward trend of civilization. PRICE, $1.32. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


THE TASK OF OUR ORGANIZATIONS 


E. J. Spiering, Brentwood; President, California Elementary School Principals 
Association 


T HE people of this world are fac- 
ing in this crisis a task of gigantic 
proportions that must have but one 
end —if the world as it is known 
today is to survive. Everywhere 
throughout the world there is strug- 
gle and misunderstanding. 

Suffering of undescribable magni- 
tude is affecting many people. The 
economic strain now affecting all will 
continue to do so for many years. 

The task given the people of the 
United Nations is to make this world 
a safe and secure place in which to 
live, free from the dictates of the to- 
talitarian powers, free from the world- 
wide political strife that now exists, 
and a free and secure place in which 
It is to these ends that all 
efforts are bent. 


to live. 


In the United States there is the 
problem of making a speedy change 
from a peace time economy to a war 
time economy begun only a short 
time ago. Great and sweeping changes 
must be made in the manner of 
living, not only in amount, but in 
kind. It must be done and done 
speedily in order to combat nations 
long geared to 
of purpose. 


such an economy 
Great sacrifices of per- 
son and material things must be 
made. Many things at present taken 
for granted must be foregone in or- 
der that the present conflict may be 
successfully terminated. Many poli- 
tical and social adjustments must take 
place if the tremendous resources of 
material and man power that is in 
these United States is to be mar- 
shalled to successfully terminate the 
present combat. 


Through all the present difficulties 
it must be remembered that the fu- 
ture is that with which all are con 
cerned. No thought of momentary per- 
sonal glory or triumph should be con- 
sidered in the task before the people. 
Rather the present conflict should be 
thought of in terms of succeeding gen- 


erations. The present is but a means 
end. This chaos should be 
terminated as quickly as possible. It is 
here that the task of education lies 
and the challenge today is the great- 


to an 


est one ever faced by forces of educa- 
tion. 

The task at hand is two-fold. First, 
education is charged with the respon- 
sibility of providing a stable and con- 
tinuing program of work for all chil- 
dren and one that is sane and well- 
balanced. War makes an emotional 
impact on adult minds that is far from 
pleasant to and on 
young and impressionable personali- 
ties the impact can do untold harm 
unless it is skillfully handled in terms 
of the childrens understanding and 
needs. This current and fluxing pro- 


contemplate, 


gram must be carried on in as nearly 
normal fashion as is possible, and this 
must be done in the face of a scarcity 
of materials, rising prices, and an in- 
creasing scarcity of personnel. 


Second, it is the charge of the edu- 


E. J. Spiering, Brentwood 
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cational structure of the land to pro- 
vide for the future a well-trained, en- 


lightened, and participating citizenry 
who will see that democratic ideals 
are carried forward and are not again 
subject to a partial or even total 
eclipse as in the cases in many lands 
today. Most of the trouble visited 
upon the world today is not the re- 
sult of lack of education, but rather 
the result of the misuse and lack of 
use of the learning now existing. 

The task then is to provide for the 
present in terms that will meet the 
needs of our country now and in the 
future. It is here that professional 
organizations must function to the 
utmost. Unity of purpose is the fac- 
tor that will prove itself as being of 
greatest importance in keeping the 
schools and their programs function- 
ing on an orderly and effective basis. 


All the forces of educational lead- 
ership, planning, and execution must 
be marshaled to meet the challenge 
A solidarity of purpose provided by 
alert and active associations provides 
the framework within which educa- 
tion is guided in this crisis. 


of OIN your professional group and 
be active in it in the way which you 
want your students to be active in 
their county and community. 


Do your part in the organization, 
planning and execution of policies. 


Be active, be alert, and put your 
shoulder to the wheel for the good 
of all and the security of the future. 


Scott, Foresman and Company have issued 
We Talk and Write, a very attractive new 
elementary English series, 4 books, grades 
3-6. Prepared by O'Rourke and others, the 
series centers around children’s real inter- 
ests and provides definite aid in the transfer 
of the pattern-activities in the books to the 
children’s own activities in the classroom. 


The children are encouraged to do things 
on their own: to form committees for their 
various activities; to evaluate their own 
work and try to improve it; to learn to 
make their own corrections; to use reference 
materials. They also are helped to discover 
the thrill of sharing personal interests and 
hobbies, of writing just for fun or to enter- 
tain others. 
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Counseling and Guidance 


Margareth Wightman, Teacher, 
Emerson Junior High School, Pomona 


Counseuinc and guidance 
Are the by-words of today 

In progressive education 

To lead youth along the way. 


Guidance may be but the task 
To “bring out” a child alone, 

Or help another learn acceptance 
Of a none-too-happy home. 


Guidance means developing 
Personality and poise, 

Fine work-habits and citizenship 
In all our girls and boys. 


Guidance, too, must point the way, 
With kindly sympathy, 

To better health and clean fair play 
To build democracy. 


Guidance should give insight 

Of the part each child must bear 

If in joyous living and true friendships 
He would share. 


Guidance should stress humor 

To brighten up the day, 

And show that thoughtfulness and courtesy 
Always will repay. 


Guidance must show students 
The worth of spiritual life, 

The need of standing on their own 
For winning in the fight. 


Guidance should give counsel wise 
To clarify youth’s thought, 

But not impose an adult's view, — 
Let each child choose his lot. 


Guidance brings the rich reward 
Of gratitude and friends; 

Zest. and challenge in each day 
Their inspiration lend. 


Guidance is not set apart 

To honor just a few; 

It’s a test for every teacher 

Of the best that each can do. 


Books vs. Comics, by Witty and Foster, 
is an 18-page bulletin, price 10 cents, issued 
by Association for Arts in Childhood, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Doris L. 
Bock is Secretary. The bulletin reports two 
interesting investigations of comic strips and 
Magazines in relation to various aspects of 
wholesome growth and development; to- 
gether with an up-to-date bibliography. The 
association sponsors Story Parade, a literary 
magazine for boys and girls. 


Frederick A. Rice 


New President of Ginn and Company 


Ar a recent meeting of the directors of 
Ginn and Company, Frederick A. Rice, a 
director, and manager of the San Francisco 
office, was elected president of the company. 


Mr. Rice as president succeeds Henry H. 
Hilton who in his 52 years with the organi- 
zation has played a leading part in its 
affairs. Mr. Hilton was chairman of the 
partnership for some years and has been 
president since the incorporation of the com- 
pany in 1939. He will remain active in the 
company as chairman of the board. 


The new president was born in New Jer- 
sey. His early education was in the schools 
of New York City. After graduation from 
Cornell University in 1908 with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors, he became a graduate stu- 
dent, holding the Fellowship in American 
History in 1908-09. As high-school teacher 
and administrator in the State of Washing- 
ton from 1909 to 1911, he gained his first 
experience in the field of public-school edu- 
cation. 


In 1912 Mr. Rice joined the staff of 
Ginn and Company's San Francisco office. 
For many years he was assistant manager of 
this office under Selden C. Smith and, on 
Mr. Smith's death, he became manager. In 
1937 he was admitted to partnership in 
Ginn and Company. Mr. Rice is a trustee 
of Mills College, and he has been active in 


Frederick A. Rice, newly-elected 
President of Ginn and Company 
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various civic affairs. He plans to move his 
residence from Berkeley to Boston or its 
vicinity. 


Mr. Rice becomes president in the year 
when Ginn and Company, founded in 1867 
by Edwin Ginn, is celebrating its 75th an- 
niversary. Starting with a small list of titles 
and modest quarters on the ground-floor 
of a house next to the Old Granary bury- 
ing ground in Boston, Ginn and Company 
has grown through the years until today its 
list embraces more than 3,000 titles and the 
organization has offices located at seven key 
points in the United States as well as in 
London and Toronto. 








By California Authors - | 
- Classroom Tested in 
California Sehools 


* 
WINGS FOR READING 


By Carou Hovious and 
Eica M. SHEARER 


A basic reader for the elementary 
and junior high school grades 


Addressed directly to the pupil and 
| organized so that he can see the | 
goals set and measure his own 
success in reaching them... Stories | 
grouped for intensive and extensive 
reading, supplemented by carefully 
planned reading lessons growing out 
of the stories . . . Illustrated in full 
color. In press. 








Carol Hovious is author of the phe- 
nomenally successful FLYING THE 
PRINTWAYS and FOLLOWING 
PRINTED TRAILS. 


STORIES OF 
MANY NATIONS 


Selected and Edited by 


Irwin H. Braun and 
D. Epwarp SAFARJIAN 





A sparkling collection f sixty-four 
short stories from the best literature 
of the world, representing twenty- 
three nations. The final choice of 
stories was made by students in 
many classrooms on the basis of in- 
terest and readability. 


Stimulating study helps . . Hand- 
some format . . . Illustrations by 
Armstrong Sperry, winner of the 
1941 Newbery Medal. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 
San Franeiseo 















































































Central Ceast News 


Alfred H. Bird, Watsonville Union 
High School 


S -upenrs and teachers of San 
Benito County High School and Ju- 
nior College have varied their every- 
day program to fit the present emer- 
gency. A number of boys have left 
to join the Army and Navy. Their 
classmates and teachers are plunging 
into activities to help them win the 
war. 


Dean Frank A. Bauman of the junior 
college is serving as chairman of human re- 
sources in the community, surveying the 
possibilities offered for housing, food, and 
transportation in case Hollister is called 
upon to care for evacuees from coastal 
cities. Coach Andrew S. Hardin is chair- 
man of Junior Red Cross, now concen: 
trating on national defense work. 

Thirty-six teachers have enrolled in the 
first aid class, taught by Dr. J. M. O’Don- 
nell, president of the board of trustees. 
The class meets twice weekly, with Regina 
Messing acting as chairman and assistant 
instructor. 

Physical education classes are devoting 
two days weekly to the study of first aid. 
Both class credit and Red Cross certificates 
will be given on completion of the course. 
Miss Messing and Coach Hardin are in 
charge of this instruction. 

Home economics department, under di- 
rection of Mrs. Lucile Cushman, is making 
bandages for use of first aiders. 

Associated Women Students of the ju- 
nior college and Girls League of the high 
school have a regular schedule of knitting 
classes. Beatrice Goldman is serving as knit- 
ting instructor. Applied arts class, under 
direction of Mrs. Hazel Nolte, has been 
granted time to knit for the Red Cross. 

Library Club, advised by Beauel N. Gib- 
bins, has conducted a drive to collect fines 
for overdue books, and all “fine-money”™ 
has been given to the Red Cross. 


Members of Future Farmers of America 
are helping the Red Cross by sponsoring 
a scrap-iron drive, proceeds from which 
will go to the Red Cross. Several agricul- 
tural classes taught by Harold Stoker are 
conducting a sale of defense stamps, and 
already some of the boys are well along 
toward filling their books. 

Santa Cruz County rural teachers, under 
direction of County Superintendent Janie 
M. Stocking, have always been encouraged 
to strengthen their knowledge and teaching 
of elementary science. Extension courses 
given by San Jose State Teachers College 
science department have been offered from 


time to time. Exhibits from Santa Cruz 


Museum are available. 


At present Mrs. Stocking has a standing 
committee working with San Jose State 


College. They are formulating a science 
course-of-study for the rural elementary 
schools. Natural science is the core, with 


all possible integration with general and so- 
cial science. This course-of-study will be 
completed during this school year. 


Coaasasas, Central and San Vicenti 
schools varied their usual Christmas enter- 
tainment this year. Calabasas and Central 
School programs were the culmination of 
units on Mexico. Although the theme of 
both programs was the Mexican Christmas, 
their work in the social studies, music, phy- 
sical education and art furnished the foun- 
dation and setting for the festival. 


San Vicenti completed their study of 
California with a “Cavalcade of Califor- 
nia.” Every pupil in the one-room school 
took part in the preparation at his own 
level. Wonders were accomplished with 
some “late readers” with this means of mo- 
tivation. All material gathered through re- 
search by the pupils was presented by them. 
Much preliminary work was done by the 
teacher to provide references at each read- 
ing level. 

Scotts Valley School has moved into a 
beautiful new stucco building. A two-frame 
building was replaced by a very modern 
school plant with three rooms. Scotts Val- 
ly expects to grow. The auditorium is com- 
plete with a fine stage nicely equipped with 
curtains. It provides a social center that 
serves the community well. 


Santa Cruz County 


Santa Cruz County Schools have en- 
listed for the duration. Teachers and trus- 
tees have cooperated under direction of the 
local defense council and have made all pos- 
sible plans for the safety of the children 
under their care. 


The boys and girls have taken over the 
various drives eagerly as a means of express- 
ing their wish to help. Paper-saving and 
collecting have grown most rapidly. Scrap- 
iron lies in goodly piles in many of the 
school-grounds awaiting transportation to 
designated points. 


Music, health and social studies pro- 
grams are contributing to the moral and 
avoiding emotional pageantry as much as 
possible. 

Mrs. Fabian, primary teacher in Boulder 
Creek schools, is back in her place after a 
long absence catised by a serious automo- 
bile accident last summer. 


Carlton School has given up the ex- 
change of Valentines and will use the 
money to purchase Defense Stamps. 









SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Beaver M. Gibbins, librarian of San 
Benito County and Junior College organ- 
ized and directed a library quiz program 
which had for its purpose publicity and in- 
crease in library usage. 


The program was sponsored by Book- 
Worm Club, an organization composed of 
26 members of the school library staff. 


A senior student acted as master-of-cere- 
monies, and much of the success of the pro- 
gram was due to his forensic and scrip- 
writing ability. 


Quiz questions were made up by student- 
librarians. A question-box was installed in 
the library into which these students 
dropped about 100 quiz questions they had 
composed. These questions were examined, 
surted and edited by a student committee; 
after which they were submitted to the 
master-of-ceremonies, who with the help of 
Miss Gibbins, wrote the complete script. 


We Set the Stage 


The stage was set with chairs grouped around 
two large tables placed end-to-end across the 
stage, in the center of which was set the mi- 
crophone for the public address system. At the 
rise of the curtain, the master-of-ceremonies 
introduced the program, then called the con- 
testants (forewarned by a few hours) out of 
the assembly, introduced each one, and settled 
them at the tables, facing the audience. A 
faculty-team was chosen for one side, and a 
student-team for the other. 


In the best “Information, Please’ manner, 
the M. C. instructed his contestants and judges 
(three faculty members). A captain for each 
team was appointed. The time-keeper (a stu- 
dent) hit the gong, and the battle was on. 
Two 15-minute quiz periods, with a ten-minute 
musical interlude, filled the time allotted. 


To assure the programs beginning with a 
“snap,” the first set of questions consisted of 
a series of shot-gun, true-false statements, each 
question given only to one contestant, alter- 
nately from side to side. All other questions 
could be answered by any or several members 
of the team to which it was given, thus in- 
creasing the rivalry by individual scores, A 
time limit, 10-30 seconds, was set on all ques- 
tions. Scoring standards for the judges were 
carefully worked out before hand, so that the 
chances for high score were about equal. 


Special care was taken in organizing the 
script sequence. We were eager to use as wide 
a variety of questions as possible; to see that 
the order was such that both teams received 
the same type of question; and to prevent in- 
equality in degree of difficulty. Naturally, 
questions intended for the faculty-team were 
slightly more difficult than those given the 
student-team, and did not include information 
related only to children’s books and authors. 
The objective of the program was not to test 
the knowledge of the contestants, but to ad- 
vertise our library through the medium of en- 
tertainment. 


Chief factor of audience-interest was, of 
course, the fact that one of our quiz teams 


was made up of six faculty members and the 
This element of 


other one of six students. 
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faculty-student competition largely explains the 


popularity of the quiz. Luck for the Book- 
Worm Club, too, that our faculty includes many 
men and women with a sense of humor and 
good fellowship necessary to enable them to 
enter into the spirit of the game and have a 
grand time for themselves, as well as furnish 
amusement for the student audience. 


That our objectives were realized is shown, 
we think, by the number of voluntary, favor- 
able comments from students who used the li- 
brary during the next few days, and the com- 
plimentary write-up extended the program in 
the school paper. The librarian also believes 
that an increase in library usage as a result 
of the quiz program is not imaginary. 

Duplicated copies of the script used in 
the above assembly program, with produc- 
tion suggestions, are available. If you are 
interested, communicate with Beauel M. 
Gibbins, librarian, at San Benito County 
High School, Hollister, and enclose 50 cents 
to cover cost of materials, printing and mail- 


ing. 


Musie Festival 


Southern California Junior College Music 
Festival 


On April 26, on the campus of Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Southern California 
Junior College Music Association will hold 
its 7th annual Music Festival, presenting a 
selected symphony orchestra of 100 pieces 
and a massed chorus of 400 voices made up 
of students coming from all Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


In keeping with the movement Music and 
American Unity sponsored by the Music 
Educators National Conference, the festival 
this year will feature the cantata I Hear 
America Singing — words by Walt Whit- 
man, music by the young American com- 
poser, George Kleinsinger. This stirring 
work is to be done by the massed choir, 
under direction of Ralph Peterson of Los 
Angeles City College. 


At the head of the committee on making 
arrangements for this important event in 
California school-music circles is Lula Claire 
Parmley, president of the Music Association 
and chairman of Pasadena Junior College 
Music department. 


Our National Parks 


Bosss-mMerritt Company, of Indian- 
apolis, has published two beautifully-illus- 
trated volumes, Our Country’s National 
Parks, by Dr. Irving R. Melbo, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. Dr. 
Melbo, an active young schoolman of Cali- 
fornia, has made contributions in a number 
of lines of educational endeavor. For a 





time he was in charge of the research de- 
partment of Alameda County Schools. 


These two books contain material descrip- 
tive of all of the national parks of the 
United States and outline the interesting 
feature of each. The pictures which por- 
tray the parks are so well chosen that they 
add materially to the value of the books. 
See also the May 1941 issue of this maga- 
zine, page 7. 


It is seldom that big books, so handsomely 
printed and illustrated, are so moderately 
priced. The list price is $1.28 each; whole- 
sale price to schools is 96 cents each. 








PICTURE STORIES 
OF PROGRESS 


{| NUMBER TWO } 


Here, onceagain, youseethe great 
change modern seating can make 
in a schoolroom. 


Note the “before” picture. It is 
typical of thousands of school- 
rooms in America today. The 
desks are old and unwieldy. They 
do not stimulate good posture. In 
fact, they do not fit many of the 
pupils who use them. 


Contrast that schoolroom with 
the “after” picture. Seating is 
beautiful to look at, modern, use- 
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Howard E. Crofts of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Attendance Department, San Di- 
ego County Schools, is attendance coordina- 
tor there. In the February issue of San 
Diego Parent Teacher Courier was pub- 
lished an excellent article by him entitled 
The You In Youth. 


Mr. Crofts’ educational and professional 
background includes,—B.A. degree, UCLA 
1932; graduate study, UC 1932-34; teacher 
and counselor, Exeter Union High School, 
1934-39; fellow of Children’s Center, De- 
troit, Michigan, 1939-40; Master's degree in 
Guidance, New York University, 1940; At- 
tendance Coordinator, San Diego, 1941-42. 


Left— Maynard 
School, Maynard, 
Minn., after modern- 
izing with American 
Universal Classroom 
Seating. Below, before 
modernizing. 


ful, up-to-date. But in addition, 
these seats are adjustable—they 
fit the child properly, encourage 
good posture. 


Likewise, they can be moved 
quickly, easily to take advantage 
of lighting orto beusedin groups, 
as many educators now suggest. 


Let us help you work 


out a reseating plan $= 
using American Uni- « . 


versal and Envoy seat- %& 


ing for your school. aac 


+ , e (o 
CALIFORNIA DIVISION 
207-225 Van Ness Ave. So. 


6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Los ANGELES 




































Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 
LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 

We represent and carry in stock, among 

others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 

tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 

Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 

Seience Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Les Angeles 


Your Mail Address 


I: your name or address, as printed 
on Sierra Educational News wrapper is 
incorrect, please notify at once Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, 155 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 


If you change your address, please so 
inform us. In reporting a change, list 
old address as well as your new one. 

Your cooperation in this matter will 
save much postage, paper and metals, 
caused by duplication. 





Articles, news items, and photographs 
bearing upon extra-curricular activities are 
published each month by School Activities 
Magazine, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, 
The work of contributors from 
more than 20 states is released by this 
journal each month. 

Anyone interested will do well to write 
and ask for the Editorial Bulletin, helpful 
in the preparation of manuscripts for any 
publication. 
editor. 


Kansas. 


C. R. Van Nice is managing 


A Teacher 
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Barbara Schoof, Low Nine English, Roosevelt Junior High School, San Diego; 
Louise C. Balmer, Teacher 


A teAcHER holds the clay of a young life in her hand, 

To mold and shape its character as all of the years expand; 

And when the clay has hardened to fine young man or woman, 

The teacher can stand and proudly say, “I helped to mold that human.” 


A teacher can guide the faltering steps of a young girl or boy, 
And every successful campaign of his can be her pride and joy. 
Till finally when his steps are sure and steady as her own, 
She can let him carry on by himself and go his way alone. 





Life of The Soldier 


War Department, Bureau of Public 
Relations, has a Women’s Interests Section 
which has issued a remarkable and praise- 
worthy series of eight attractive pamphlets 
dealing with the soldier’s uniform, food, 
housekeeping, health, social hygiene, recrea- 
tion, religion. 


“Dedicated to the Women of the United 
States in the belief that the story of the 
Army of the United States is of great inter- 
est to them as citizens and of deep concern 
to them as Mothers, Wives, and Sisters of 
the Soldiers,” this valuable and important 
series is worthy of careful reading by every- 
one —and that includes all of us — inter- 
ested in the Armed Forces of our great 
Republic. 





CHILD HEALTH DAY 


EES Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Committee on Child Health 
Day appointed by Louise Cobb, Pres- 
ident, issues the following bulletin: 


President Roosevelt has again proclaimed 
May 1 as Child Health Day. 

Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has Child Health Day had a greater 
The 


teachers in every school in California will 


or more far reaching significance. 
surely wish to give thought and prepara- 
tion to its proper observance. 

Our committee on Child Health Day has 
felt that three main points could well be 
stressed: 

1. The need of relaxation and wholesome rec- 
reation. 

2. The need of proper nutrition. 


8. The need of having children’s physical de- 
fects corrected by parents when called to their 
attention by physicians. (Many school health 
records show that nose, eye, and teeth defects 


are regularly called to the attention of some 
parents and nothing is done.) 


Activities in the classroom might well in- 
clude the making of health posters, posture 
silhouettes, preparation and presentation of 
skits or plays, panel discussions in the up- 
per grades, talks by a nurse, dental hy- 
gienist, doctor or physical education in- 
structor. 


For the entire school an assembly pro- 
gram, a hall exhibit, a play day or a pro- 
gram combined with the local PTA should 
prove highly worth while. 

The observance of this day provides us 
with an additional opportunity to spread 
information and to give help in order that 
every child may be enabled to maintain 
the best possible degree of health through 
these difficult times. 


Signed: Virginia Reid 
Marion Avery 


Claire M. Johnston, Chairman 
Louise Cobb, Ex-officio 





A War Policy 


Ran Division Council of California 
Teachers Association discussed a War Pol- 
icy for California schools at a recent meet- 
ing in Bakersfield El Adobe Motel. Reports 
from Guy H. Jaggard, Leo B. Hart and 
J. H. Porterfield indicated that the recent 
national conference of school administrators 
was deeply concerned with the grave prob- 
lems that the war has brought to our 
country. 

Council discussed effective ways of im- 
proving the work of the school. Recent 
criticism was brought up that the schools 
needed “hardening,” along with other na- 
tional institutions. Reemphasis on funda- 
mentals of learning and self-control of stu- 
dents was advanced as a necessary part of 
the school’s “toughening.” American youth, 
according to the Council, is showing fine 
response to discipline in our armed forces. 

President Ed Sewell declared that the war 
has added greatly to the responsibilities of 
the teacher. Emphasis must be placed on 


education for successful life in our great 
Republic. 


Meditations 


Meditations at the Observation Post 
9 p.m. to 12 midnight 


Maud V. Howell, Mt. Signal School, 
Calexico, Imperial County 


Tue stars shine bright. 
The air is calm and clear. 
The night’s serene and beautiful. 


But in the human sky 

Dark clouds loom up. 

Treacherous thoughts toward 

Fellow men flash fast. 

The brotherhood of man seems but a dream 
As bayonets and bombs are all agleam, 

To start a war that only God can end. 
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MORE GRAMMAR WANTED 


MORE ENGLISH GRAMMAR IS NECESSARY 


Letitia Scott, Teacher, Vallejo Junior High School, Vallejo, Solano County 


Pace the facts!” Very early I 
convinced myself to do that when I 
first started to teach Spanish. Stu- 
dents came to me and still come to me 
in the 8th and 9th grades unprepared 
for what I am eager to give them. 


“This is a definite article,” I say to 
them. Never has it occurred to those 
young people that the little word the 
has a function and a name as well, 
nor do they realize the difference be- 
tween definite and indefinite articles. 


“You must teach English grammar 
before you can make them understand 
it for usage in Spanish,” I said to my- 
self. That was the only solution. 


“Why haven't we been taught these 
details about nouns, adjectives, agree- 
ment of subject and verb, tenses, per- 
son, number, and passive voice be- 
fore?” They have, but not enough of 
them! The meaning of all the gram- 
matical rules was hazy. The drills 
were inadequate. 


These questions arise: Isn't it im- 
portant any longer for our young 
people to write their own language 
simply and correctly? Has language 
study in English classes been pushed 
back into ineffectiveness? In the 9th 
grade when I mention dependent and 
independent clauses in presenting the 
subjunctive tense, I see a class with 
faces showing a hurt expression in 
their eyes. It doesn’t seem fair to 
them that I should speak in riddles; 
for that is exactly the way it sounds 
to them. 


The injustice of the students ig- 
norance of language makes me feel 
like rising up in arms. What to do? 
Teach them what they lack! Teach 
them what they want to know! Those 
students who are studying Spanish 
are a selected group since Spanish is 
a preparatory course for college. If 
our students, who are above average 
in intelligence, are the ones who are 
lacking in the fundamenals of English, 
then there is a need to fill the gaps. 


This need is universal among young 
people. 

Every teacher should feel it her 
duty to stop now and then to explain 
grammatical constructions to her stu- 


The New 
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paying by check 






No monthly charge: You merely 
pay for your checks. (A book of 10 
checks costs $1.) Thus, if you write 
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dents. Who else can or will? Gram- 
mar has a meaning to students only 
when they see the need for it. That 
need can best be pointed out from 
their own work from every class. 
Punctuation, spelling, and sentence- 
structure can be corrected any time 


that there is written work. 


ee knows from their 


experiences of studying a foreign lan- 


A New Service for 
those who have a 
limited use for a 


checking account. 


want to enjoy the protection, convenience and economy of 
note these advantages of American Trust 
Company’s new SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNT: 


a signature card and buy a book 
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Deposit in person or by mail: 
Whenever you find it inconvenient 
to deposit in person, you can do so 
by mail, by using “Bankvelopes” 
furnished all SpectaL CHECKING 


ACCOUNT customers. 
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guage that grammar was the impor- 
tant basis of their study. The oppor- 
tunity to make comparisons is im- 
measureable in a language class. Com- 
parison is the most valuable tool I 
have and I use it in all its possibil- 
ities. When the graduating students 
thank me for the English they learned 
as well as Spanish, then I know that 
my efforts have not been in vain! 


* * * 


Vocations for Women is a series reprintea 
from Independent Woman, published 
monthly by National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 1819 
Broadway, New York City; reprints are 15 
cents each or sets of 10 for $1.25. List of 
available reprints is free on request. 

Gladys F. Gove is director of vocational 
service. Maude E. Empey of San Jose is 
2nd vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion. Eunice S. Harrison, national educa- 
tion chairman of the Federation, is princi- 
pal, Middlesex County Vocational School 
for Girls, Woodbridge, New Jersey. 


* * * 


Recently at Willows, Glenn County, the 
main plant of the high school was swept 
by fire, with a loss of around $75,000. 
Principal Earl E. Crawford succeeded in 
saving all the permanent records and nearly 
all of his office records. The walls only 
of the building, erected in 1914, remained 
standing. Insurance covers most of the 
loss; rebuilding will start within the near 
future. Average daily attendance of the 
school is around 255. 
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EASTER BILLS 


Consolidate all your small debts, too, 
through one low-cost loan (no co- 
signers!) and repay on a convenient 
—— basis. Cost $6 per $100 bor- 
rowed. 


Remember Our 4-* Service: 
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PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


John A. Howard, Jr., Ph.D.,* Inglewood High School, Los Angeles County 


Orucw of the term “Pan-Ameri- 
can” is somewhat remote and today 
does not connote exactly the same idea 
as that probably held by the origina- 
tor of the expression in its more re- 
cent form and usage. 


James G. Blaine gave prominence 
to the expression in the decade of the 
eighties when, after an economic sur- 
vey of trade conditions in South 
America showed that Europe was re- 
ceiving approximately 90% of Latin- 
American trade as against 5-10% for 
the United States, he proposed the 
convocation of a conference to seek 
means of promoting better relations 
with those countries to the south of 
the United States. 


It is difficult to accurately define 
the term “Pan-American” because of 
the difficulty of including or of ex- 
cluding certain areas in the western 
hemisphere. Are all separate govern- 
mental entities in this hemisphere to 
be included or just those that observe 
a republican form of government, or 
perhaps only those that are considered 
as independent in their entire govern- 
mental organization? Obviously, the 
first classification will not suffice for 
there are certain areas as Canada and 
the Guianas that are nominally if not 
entirely dependent upon a foreign 
power. 


The second suggestion of a republi- 
can form of government is not valid 
because of the fact that some Ameri- 
can governments, as Honduras and 
Brazil, can hardly qualify as republics 
in the strictest sense. The latter clas- 
sification, namely, those states of the 
western hemisphere that are consid- 
ered as independent in their entire 
governmental organizations, is the 
only one that is ordinarily used in re- 
ferring to “Pan-American.” 


For the purpose of this discussion, 


*Dr. Howard is an instructor in _ social 
sciences at Inglewood High School. He received 
his Ph.D. degree in June 1939 at University of 
Southern California. His dissertation was writ- 
ten on the subject of the Public Inter-American 
Conference, 1889-1939. 


therefore, the term “Pan American” 
will be used to include the relations of 
those independent countries of the 
western hemisphere with each other. 
On this basis there are 21 such politi- 
cal entities. 


The Pan-American Relations class 
of Inglewood High School has been 
in existence for approximately seven 
years. In its initial stages it resolved 
itself into very much a study of the 
histories of these independent nations. 
During the past three years, however, 
the course has undergone periodic 
alterations, always in the light of con- 
temporary needs and developments, 
until today a relatively small portion 
of the course is devoted to history as 
such while a much greater part is 
given over to the study of relation- 
ships. 


It is the aim of the class to en- 
deavor, insofar as available material 
will permit, to determine the “why” 
of conditions that motivate interna- 
tional policies in the western hem- 
isphere. It is also the intention of the 
instructor and the students to formu- 
late hypotheses on the possible out- 
comes of these conditions as based on 
recent and contemporary trends. 


The writer feels that it was a far- 
sighted policy of the school admin- 
istration, back in the pre-World War 
2 years, that permitted and encour- 
aged the initiation of the class in 
Latin-American History, which has 
now grown into an annual study of 
relationships by a sizable group of 
young and intelligent Americans in 
Inglewood High School. 


The trend of events in recent years 
has more than justified the course in 
Pan-American Relations. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if there is any other 
course in the high school curriculum 
that has received as great an impetus 
in recent years as has the subject of 
Pan-Americanism. We have been and 
are being drawn closer and closer as 
the months pass into feeling of mutual 
need, understanding, and appreciation 
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with the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. 

With the threat of Axis domination 
ever hanging like the Damoclean 
sword over the heads of those less 
powerful but nonetheless sovereign 
countries, the student of today is cer- 
tainly not completely rounded in his 
training without at least a cursory 
knowledge of Latin-America and its 
problems. Thus the international as- 
pect and an appreciation of its pos- 
sible consequence, renders the subject 
of considerable importance. 


Cultural Backgrounds 


If this were the only advantage of 
such a course it is my opinion that it 
would be fully justified. There are, 
however, other phases of importance 
to such an appreciation of Latin- 
America. Those countries have a 
definite cultural background and her- 
itage which under proper conditions 
they are no doubt willing and anxious 
to share with other peoples of the 
western hemisphere. Many of usare 
not able to gain actual social contact 
with that heritage, but we are able to, 
with the aid of literature, the press, 
the radio, and correspondence, sense 
and appreciate the fine features of the 
cultural, artistic, and racial inheritance 
that is theirs. This, then, is another 
function of the class in Pan-American 
Relations. 


Still another and perhaps equally 
valuable side of such a course is that 
of vocational opportunity. In recent 
years many fields of endeavor have 
been and are being opened up which 
offer vocational opportunity in Latin- 
America. Those states are outspoken 
in their willingness to have the youth 
of the United States come there. Our 
government each year is sending many 
young people into consular positions 
in the leading Latin-American cities. 
With the recently created relationship 
between the consular and diplomatic 
services this field becomes especially 
attractive to young people whose in- 
terest lies in the field of diplomacy. 

Again, many young people, mostly 
young men, are being sent to Latin- 
America each year as employees in one 





capacity or another of large business 
firms. Chief, though by no means 
all inclusive, are the coffee companies, 
oil companies, mining and engineering 
concerns, fruit companies, and drug 
companies. Positions in the clerical, 
chemical, and engineering fields seem 
to dominate here, but there are un- 
doubtedly many other classifications to 
be filled annually. Also it is likely, 
that if the emergency continues, the 
number will be greatly increased, for 
it is easily within the pale of the 
imagination for one to visualize far 
greater cooperation between the 
United States and the nations of 
Latin-America in the future than in 
the past. 


Three Specific Aims 


It would seem, therefore, that such a 
course has three definite values in the 
world of tangled skeins today. There 
are (1) the development of a needed 
better understanding and appreciation 
of purely international affairs, espe- 
cially as those affairs relate to the 
countries of the western hemisphere; 
(2) the cultural appreciation that will 
surely come from a knowledge of and, 
if possible, association with the peo- 
ples, their histories, and their prob- 
lems; and (3) the purely vocational 
side which has in recent years grown 
by leaps and bounds and which is un- 
doubtedly destined to grow much in 
the future. Many opportunities for 
travel, education, and remuneration 
have and will continue to open up. 
These will no doubt be filled by the 
alert young men and women who 
study today that they may be pre- 
pared for tomorrow. 


Ar this point an illustration of the type 
of work that we try to do might not be 
amiss. Herewith is presented a brief analy- 
sis of one unit-of-work carried on by the 
class. The title of the unit is The Basis for 
Improved Relationships with Latin America. 
The unit is first divided into problems 
which are voluntarily accepted by the stu- 
dents for the purpose of investigation and 
oral presentation to the group. 


All the members of the class are given a 
complete reading and investigatorial assign- 
ment. The room is furnished with movable 
tables and chairs so that we may have an 
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Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 


80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 


20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 


IGHTY per cent of all children 
E entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 


To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
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ideal environment for discussion of the oral 
reports. In the above unit there will be 
approximately 15 separate reports. Some 
members of the group will not be able to 
give an oral report on this assignment due 
to an insufficient number of report topics. 
These will, however, be given their turn on 
the next assignment and they will also 
accept major responsibility for providing 
stimulating questions at the conclusion of 
each current report. 

The topics for individual reports in the 
above units will include one on the Panama 
Congress of 1826, one on the attempts be- 
tween 1826 and 1889 with emphasis being 
placed on the Lima Conference of 1864 
and the Montevideo Congress of 1888, eight 
separate reports on the eight so-called Pan- 
American Conferences, at least two reports 
on the smaller conferences and congresses 
that grew out of these major meetings, such 
as the scientific, commercial, sanitary, and 
educational movements, and finally at least 
three reports on the contributions, rather 
than the life of, those persons who have 
been of the greatest influence in the con- 
ference movement. Among these would be 
Simon Bolivar, James G. Blaine, and more 
recently, Cordell Hull. 

These reports will be the result of indi- 
vidual research and will represent the stu- 
dent’s own conclusions after his or her in- 
vestigation. Each student is limited to a 
ten-minute report. At the conclusion of 
each such report a discussion period is held 
with the reporting student acting in the role 


FOR GOOD POSITIONS — FOR GOOD 
TEACHERS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust 


Building 

Rochester New York 

Write for list of agencies recognized and 
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of chairman. One might easily suppose 
that these discussions would tend to become 
lifeless and uninteresting, but the contrary 
is usually the case. 
definite preparation and attempt in every 
way to prevent the discussion from growing 
stale, always moving to a new topic when 
fatigue or lack of interest appear on the 
intellectual horizon. 


This is because we make 


I feel that another reason for sustained 
interest is the fact that the group is some- 
what selected and each student sees him- 
self or herself as a possible factor in the 
improvement of these relationships. The 
work of the class is further augmented by 
the use of a number of projects and aux- 
iliary Since this class carries 
college recommendation the average ability 
in the group is rather high. It is hoped 
that each student will make some independ- 
ent contribution to the information of the 
group. So we have individual and group 
projects. 


agencies. 


A Research Project 


For example, one or more students may 
decide to carry out a research project on 
the possibility for consular work in Latin- 
America. In this connection he will assem- 
ble all available information on the subject 


and present his conclusions to the group. 


Again, one or a group may compose a 
panel or symposium on the subject of the 
Panama Canal or the fifth column activi- 
ties in Latin-America. Subjects of this na- 
ture frequently end up in heated but 
friendly debate which is active testimony 
that “competition is that which makes the 
world go round.” 


Other types of individual or cooperative 
subjects are used as the making of relief 
maps. We are fortunate in having tables 
and movable chairs in the classroom and so 
we are able to turn the classroom into a 
workshop if we desire to do so. 


At the present time a number of members 
in the class are engaged in making flags of 
the different countries of the western 
hemisphere. These are approximately 2 by 
3 feet, and of cloth. Our hope is to be 
able to use them in a flag display on next 
Pan-American Day, April 14. 


Other adjuncts to the work of the class 
are cooperation in preparation of certain 
assembly programs, lectures by returned 
students, consuls, or acquaintances who have 
recently visited Latin-America; trips to 
interesting points as Olvera Street in Los 
Angeles, Metropolitan museum, or the 
Spanish-American institute; and last but not 
least, our use of visual aids. We make use 
of slides, pictures, both sound and silent, 
furnished by such cooperating agencies as 
the office of Visual Education of Los An- 
geles County schools, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, as well as the various 
independent organizations that are only too 
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happy to furnish all of the facilities at their 
disposal in order to stimulate interest in 
this subject. 


In addition to these we contemplate 
forming at an early date a World Friend- 
ship Club which, if permitted to function 
properly, will act as a definite stimulus to 
a class of this type. 


The future development of the subject of 
Pan-American Relations is, of course, un- 
predictable as is the case of many other 
electives. Suffice to say, however, that 
based on experience of the past several 
years the class and the subject give promise 
of a sustained interest on the part of the 
students. As this article is being written, 
the United States has been attacked by 
Japan and has recognized the existence of 
a state of war with Germany and Japan. 
Needless to say, these tragic incidents open 
up possibilities for study in the field of 
Pan-American Relations that heretofore 
have been considered as purely academic 
rather than practical problems. 


Now we have a definite purpose for seek- 
ing to know and appreciate the problems 
of Brazil, Argentina, other Latin-American 
countries, and China. Now we have real 
need for seeking to understand difficulties 
of transportation by way of the Burma 
Road, the military significance of Thailand, 
formerly Siam, the reported invulnerability 
of Singapore which has only recently proved 
not to be invulnerable, the population and 
the economic problems of Japan and the 
strength of American fortifications in the 
Philippines and Hawaii. These are only a 
few of the many problems which enter into 
the field of Pan-American and Pan-Pacific 
Relations. 


All in all the present world situation is 
certainly conducive to increased interest in 
the field of cooperative enterprise among 
the Americas, which cooperation may be 
definitely fostered by the appreciation and 
understanding gained through a knowledge 
of the subject. 


Ti following is a list of films that are 
used in connection with the course in Pan- 
American Relations: 


See L. A. County and University of Cali- 
fornia Film Catalogs. South America: 
Eastern Highlands; Amazon Lowlands; 
Argentine Argosy; Chile; Bolivia; Peru; 
Central America; British Guiana; Elbony 
Shrine; Mexico; Barcelona to Valencia: 
Valencia to Granada; In Old Granada; Cita- 
dels of the Mediterranean; Mission of Cali- 
fornia; California Giants; Haiti's Black 
Napoleon; Isle of Pleasure; Cruising the 
South Seas; Alaska’s Silver Millions; Uncle 
Sam—The Good Neighbor; Philippine 
Islands; China, Mysterious and Beautiful: 
Law of the Bengals; Mongols of Central 
Asia; Battak of Sumatra; Life in Java; Man- 
chukuo; To Zamboanga; Siam to Korea. 
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CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS ENROLLED 100% IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR LATER 





A New Series of Reading 
and Literature Textbooks 










Southern Section 


Imperial County: Calipatria High and 
Elementary. 


Inyo County: Milton, Olancha, Shoshone. 


Los Angeles County: Bellevue, Beverly 


Hills Elementary, Carmenita, Fairmont, 
Hawthorne: Williams Street; Inglewood 
Union High School: Leuzinger; Long 


Beach: Robert E. Lee; Montebello: East- 
mont Junior High School; Pasadena: Edi- 
son, Madison, Willard. 

Orange County: Anaheim: Horace Mann, 
Lincoln; Garden Grove: Bolsa, Hoover, 
Lincoln; Katella, Loara. 


Riverside County: Beaumont Elementary: 
Palm. 


San Bernardino County: Helendale, Mer- 
ongo, Mountain View, Oro Grande, Red 
Mountain, Terrace Union, San Bernardino 
City: Highland Junior High School. 


San Diego County: Anahuac, Potrero, 
Soledad, Spencer Valley, San Diego City: 
Pacific Beach Junior High School. 


Santa Barbara County: Hope, Lynden. 


Ventura County: Mill. 


Looking Ahead With Youth, by M. M. 
Chambers, is a study-guide of 32 pages pre- 
pared for use with the general report of 
American Youth Commission entitled Youth 
and the Future. Price of the general report 
(296 pages) is $2.50; price of the study 
guide, 25 cents. A free copy of the study 
guide will be sent on request to each pur- 
chaser of the report. Address the Commis- 
sion at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C.; W. M. Southworth, Jr., is executive 


assistant. 


The Relation of School and College is 
the title of a Commission of Progressive 
Education Association with offices at 221 
West 57th Street, New York City; Wilford 
M. Aikin is chairman. The Commission has 
completed its 8-year study and issues its re- 
port, Adventure in American Education, in 
five volumes,— Story of the Eight-Year 
Study, Exploring the Curriculum, Apprais- 
ing and Recording Student Progress; Did 
They Succeed in College?, Thirty Schools 
Tell Their Story, — all published by Har- 
per and Brothers. Volume 1 is now ready; 
the others follow shortly. 


Northern Section 


Shasta County — Fall River Joint Union 
High, McArthur. 


Nevada County — Forest Springs, French 
Corral, Pleasant Valley. 


El Dorado County — Bridgeport Joint, 
Coloma, Deer Valley, Mountain, Penobscot, 
Pollock Pines, Mocquito, County Office. 


Modoc County — All the schools of 
Modoc County have 100% membership in 
CTA. This is the first time in years and 
may be the first time in all its history. Mrs. 
Hallie M. Tierney is County Superintend- 
ent. Stuart B. Waite of Cedarville helped 
her very much in achieving this record. — 
E. P. Mapes, Secretary, CTA Northern 
Section, Willows. 


Central Section 


Mariposa County— Bear Creek, Bear 
Valley, Bull Creek, Chowchilla, E] Portal, 
Exchequer, Granite Springs, Indian Peak, 
Mariposa, Mt. Buckingham, Oakvale, Pea 
Ridge, Princeton, Quartzburg, Sebastopol, 
Wawona. — Eleanor Hastings, Mariposa. 


Articulation Problems 
(Continued from Page 7) 


objectives of school. “Your Junior High 
School,” a booklet, published by the Los 
Angeles schools, is extremely helpful at this 
time. 

N. Home visitation of B7’s by home room 
teachers during the term. 

3. Arranging for Joint Curriculum 
Planning. 

A. A carefully-planned course-of-study in 
each unit to eliminate duplication and over- 
lapping. This involves: 

1. Allocation of units in cumulative sub- 
jects. 

2. Adjustment of content in courses in 
order to give advanced work in subjects 
previously studied. 


B. Meetings of 6th grade teachers with 
social living, arithmetic, and other specific 
subject-matter teachers in junior high school 
to talk over particular curriculum problems 
as mentioned in A. 


C. Joint faculty-meetings to discuss prob- 
lems as before suggested. 
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FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1) Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
2) Your World in Prose and Verse 
3) Expanding Literary Interests 






by Wellons, McTurnan, Smith, and 
Abney 





‘The unique contributions made by 
this series to the teaching of reading and 
literature are these: 

























1. GROWTH IN LITERARY CULTURE is 
assured through planned contact with se- 
lections chosen to form a pattern for 
growth. 


2. A PROGRAM FOR SPEECH IM- 
PROVEMENT contributes planned practice 
leading to specific speech skills and in- 
creased abilities in the oral interpretation 
of literature. 


3. COMPETENCE IN READING SKILLS 
is assured through pupil participation in 
a directed and purposeful exercise pro- 
gram. 


4. A PRACTICAL TEACHER’S MANUAL 
recommending procedures designed to assist 
teachers in the most effective methods of 
teaching reading and literature in junior 
and senior high school is available. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1) Expanding Literary Interests 
2) Exploring Literary Trails 
3) American Life in Literature 
4) English Life in Literature 


by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley 
and Abney 


Illustrations in Color by Milo Winter 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


770 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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school, college and university. Here are shown series of fine 
models of the development of the egg and the various tissues 


in the early growth stages. These Mueller-Ward models clearly 


depict early embryological phenomena. 


Four Years in Paradise 


And Other New Books 


Laura B. Everett, Berkeley 


In a superbly-illustrated volume Osa 
Johnson tells the now familiar story of how 
she and her husband, Martin, who had been 
to the South Seas with Jack London, went 
to Zanzibar, and thence to Paradise. Mar- 
tin said, “Only Osa and I and the elephants 
will know where Paradise is, and Osa and 
I won't tell.” Here is a book that will make 
students read. Glossary, index, 345 pp., 74 
full-page illustrations; J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, publishers; price $3.50. 


Two teachers of Hygiene and home nurs 
ing in New York high schools, Elinor E. 
Norlin and Bessie M. Donaldson, both reg- 
istered nurses, have written a book of inter- 
est not merely to those in their own sub- 
jects, but to everyone else as well: Everyday 
Nursing for the Everyday Home. The first 
part, Nursing to keep well, gives a needed 
emphasis, while the second part, Nursing 
when illness comes, is an admirable com- 
pendium of what may be done in the home 
to cooperate with the physician. It is well- 
adapted for use in home-making courses. 
The Macmillan Company; 306 pp.; $2.50. 


Biological Sciences are important in the modern secondary 


Plates courtesy of 


Wards Natural Science Establishment, Rochester, New York. 


The Development of the Egg: A Series of Models for Schools 
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Coast Guard to 
Greenland, by 
Anne Molloy, 
beautifully illustrated in blue by John L. 
Delano of the Marines, who has spent 
most of his life at sea, is one of the 
timely books with permanent values. The 
conditions of life on a Coast Guard may 
change, as may the interesting Eskimos 
whom Greg Reynolds comes to know, but 
the problem of how fathers should get on 
with ten-year-old sons will always be with 
us. Miss Molloy’s delicately skillful treat- 
ment of the subject is commended to fathers. 


It is written for boys. Houghton Mif- 


flin; $2. 


Enchanted Valley, A Story of Sweden, by 
Helen F. Anderson, shows the love of young 
Klas, son of the wood-cutter, for his model- 
ing. The coming of Anna Marie from 
America gives him another subject to model. 
In speaking of Marie Hamsen’s A Nor- 
wegian Farm and Anderson's Enchanted 
Valley, Florence Jaffray Harriman, former 
U. S. Minister to Norway, says, “These 
memories of the old countries are not merely 
the heritage of our Americans of Scandi- 
navian birth, but a treasure for all 
Americans.” 


J. B. Lippincott Co.; ill. 244 pp.; $2. 


* * * 
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The Girl's Place in Life and How to Find 
It, edited by Dr. J. Frank Faust, superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chambersburg, Penna., 
an admirable and stimulating illustrated 
book of over 200 pages, is issued by Mc- 
Donnell & Company, 119 West Park Ave- 
nue, Champaign-Urbana, _ Illinois; 
$1.30. 

These publishers of text and reference 
books for secondary schools state this “to 
be the first text-book compiled and edited 
exclusively for girls occupations classes.” A 
companion volume entitled The Boy's Place 
in Life and How to Find It, is published for 
boys occupations classes. 


price 


* * * 


Airlanes to English, a guide to speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing, through 
speech and radio, by Holland D. Roberts, 
Stanford University and Menlo School and 
Junior College; Helen Fox Rachford, Stan- 
ford University and Speech Department, 
Oakland Evening High School; Elizabeth 
Goudy, director of radio and curriculum 
assistant, Division of Secondary Education, 
Los Angeles County Schools; a praiseworthy 
new high school text issued by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, comprises over 500 
pages, illustrated. Price $1.72. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE DAILY SCHEDULE 


Clarence W. Royse, Principal, Denair Union High School, Stanislaus County 


bD ENAIR Union High School, lo- 
cated in Stanislaus County within 20 
miles of seven much larger high 
schools, one of which is less than 4 
miles away, has been offering as many 
as possible of the subjects given in 
these schools. This was done in order 
tc adequately adjust transfer-students, 
to prepare students for college or life 
careers, and to justify the school’s 
existence. 


In order to carry on this program, 
it has been necessary to have 8 periods 
a day of 40 to 50 minutes each and a 
staff of seven teachers including the 
principal. This means 6 or 7 differ- 
ent preparations a day for the teachers 
and considerably more home-work for 
the students than is desired. 


The 8-period schedule, with each class 
meeting 5 days a week, was replaced by a 
7-period schedule with each class meeting 
4 days a week. Physical education, how- 
ever, meets every day as required by law. 
This arrangement makes it possible to have 
a 6-period day. The new schedule elimi- 
nates the 7th period, which was a 28-minute 
activity-period. The orchestra, which met 
each day during this period, now meets on 
Monday during the 4th period, on Wednes- 
day during the 8th period and on Friday 
during the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd periods by 
rotation each week. Students are excused 
from their regular classes on these days, and 





To Those Alone 


W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College, 
Tulare County 


To those whose vision can descry 
A world in death-like gasp; 

To those whose minds are unafraid 
To cut loose from the past; 

To those whose sovereign wills decree 
To yearn not nor to mourn; 

To those whose faith the foresight gives 
To see a new world born; 

To those whose loyal souls grudge not 
To give, if need be fight; 

To those brave hearts and those alone 
Belongs the victor’s right— 

To greet the dawn, to see the light, 

To live in peace, rejoice in right, 

When day dispels dark night. 


the class-work missed is made up during 
regular study-hall periods. Other features 
of the activity-period will be incorporated 
in the regular class-program as far as 
possible. 

Other changes include: the lengthening 
of period 1 from 40 to 60 minutes, the 
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lengthening of periods 2, 3, 5, and 6, from 
50 to 60 minutes, and the lengthening of 
periods 4 and 8 from 40 to 52 minutes 
This gives much-needed additional time for 
periods 1, 4 and 8. There is no loss of 
total time for the week in any class, and in 
some instances there is considerably more 
time available. 

The plan is being enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the students. The teachers report 
that it has solved many of their problems. 
As it has been worked out on the basis of 
a local situation it is passed on only as 
another example of what can be done by a 
faculty willing to cooperate. 













Seeking 


Ey New Ideas This Summer 


Teachers alert to the trend of the times are keep- 
ing abreast of the new educational requirements 
brought about by new conditions. You can combine 
an opportunity to acquire up-to-date knowledge 
with a stimulating vacation when you attend either 
of the University of California Summer Sessions— 
on the Berkeley campus or on the Los Angeles 
campus. 


To Summer Session students, special lectures, 
forums, concerts, readings, and recitals are avail- 
able—many without charge. The wide choice of 
courses in scores of fields, and especially in Educa- 
tion, attracts students from every State in the 
Union. For Californians these classes are right at 
hand. Many nationally-known educators will offer 
lectures this summer. 


For specific information, write for an announce- 
ment of courses. Address: Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California, Berkeley; or 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Z Decorative illustrations are: Wheeler Hall and the Campanile, 
at Berkeley, and Royce Hall, at U.C.L.A. (above) ; Stephens ; 
f Union, at Berkeley, and Kerckhoff Hall, at U.C.L.A. (below). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 4 
oe SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 












June 29 to August 7 















Swope Summer School 


A PARTICULARLY attractive 
and interesting 28-page announce- 
ment in bright, artistic cover, fully 
describes Caroline Swope Summer 
School for Elementary Teachers, 1942 
sessions. The faculty list comprises 
6 pages; synopsis 
occupy 18 pages. 


of the courses 


The Caroline Swope Summer Schools, 
over many years, have attained national rec- 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park,and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
Gey Rar 
} * 


A, UNIV,ERSITY 


Pee Lore Hed SO Ts. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. C.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked. 
() Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(-) Summer Recreation Bulletin 

() Field Courses in Geology and Biology 









ognition because of the excellence and di- 
rect, practical value of the courses. 


Each department is equally strong and in 
charge of outstanding instructors. 


Among the special features of the 1942 
sessions are courses in nature-study and ele- 
mentary science by Rolland Case Ross of 
John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, 
and extension instructor, University of Cali- 
fornia; he is also a lecturing naturalist, U. 
S. National Park Service. 


Dr. Madilene Veverka, for many years 
director of elementary curriculum, Los An- 
geles City Schools, is associate director of 
the school with Miss Swope. 


Southern Session is held in George Wash- 
ington Junior High School building, Long 
Beach, July 6-24. Northern Session is held 
in Santa Cruz High School building, August 
3-21. 

Address all inquiries to Caroline Swope, 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach. 


* * * 


Pan-American Workshop 


© amvueL GUY INMAN, long-time ob- 
server and advisor in inter-American rela- 
tions, will direct Pan-American Workshop 
to be held at Mills College, Oakland, June 
29 to August 8. 

The Workshop will emphasize cultural 
backgrounds of American nations, and will 
interpret present-day aspects of Pan-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Members of the Workshop will live in 
Casa Pan-Americana where beginning and 
advanced Spanish and Portuguese will be 
taught. 

Designed especially to meet the needs of 
teachers, the Workshop includes many indi- 
vidual conferences on curriculum problems 
for the planning of Latin-American units-of- 
study in the fields of language and social 
science. 

The faculty will include a number of 
special lectures, some from South American 
countries, and some from organizations of 
the West Coast of the United States where 
a constant relationship with Latin-America 
has been maintained. 


Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, president, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, has ac- 
cepted election as president of the Sacra- 
mento Junior College and begins his new 
duties April 20. 

From 1924-33 he lived in Sacramento and 
was chief of the State Division of Secondary 
Education. At one time he was president 
of California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo. 

Nationally-known in educational circles, 
Dr. Ricciardi succeeds Dr. Rutledge, whose 
obituary appears elsewhere in this issue. 






SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Everett Keith, executive secretary, Columbia, 
has published a pamphlet Missouri Schools 
and the War Effort. In it are pictured the 
activities of the schools of Missouri in for- 
warding education for life. The responsi- 
bility of organized education for the suc 
cessful outcome of the war forms the motive 
for the bulletin. The pictures show the 
work that a school can accomplish in addi- 
tion to giving all the essentials of the regu- 
lar educational program. Méissouri State 


Teachers Association is to be commended 
upon presenting such interesting material 
for use of its citizens. 











A Full Quarter’s Work 
in 10 Weeks at Oregon 
Summer Sessions 





To serve you better, the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education 
offers a full quarter’s work in 10 
weeks (2 sessions of 5 weeks) at 6 
educational institutions. 


Take Your Choice 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
June 20 and July 25; University of 
Oregon, Eugene, June 13 and July 
18; Portland Summer Sessions, June 
8 and July 13; Colleges of Educa- 
tion at Monmouth, Ashland, La 
Grande, June 8 and July 13. 










Study and Recreation 



















Distinguished visiting professors 
will supplement the regular teach- 
ing staff. More than 1000 under- 
graduate and graduate courses will 
be given. Supplementing regular 
classroom work will be entertain- 
ment features—forums, lectures, con- 
certs, plays, dances, recreational and 
sports programs. Costs are moderate 
for board, room, registration. 


Complete Summer 
Catalogs 


For your copy address Director of 
Summer Sessions, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, 814D 
Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


Authorized by State Board of 
Higher Education 
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APRIL 1942 


USC Summer Session 


University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 


A voption of a new plan, offering two 
co-ordinated programs with the opening of 
the 37th annual Summer Term of Univer- 
sity of Southern California, is announced. 


Augmenting the Summer School sessions 
of 6 and 5 weeks, starting June 20 and 
August 1, the new 12- 
now included as a part of 
the university's accelerated program. The 
latter begins June 20 and offers 12 semes- 
ter-units. It permits students to complete 
their regular college careers in less than 
three years, thus making them available, in 
a shorter period of time, as well-trained 


respectively, is 
week session, 


graduates to take their place in the national 
war effort. 


Located in the residential area, adjoining 
Exposition Park with its museums of his- 
tory, art, and science, USC campus is within 
easy access to a score of beach and moun- 
tain resorts. Tours of the famous Hunting- 
ton Library, Spanish Méissions, Catalina 
Island, and Griffith Park Planetarium are 
included in the recreational program. 


In addition to its cultural offerings, which 
include special lectures, assemblies and con- 
ferences, the summer session will feature a 
demonstration school in cooperation with 
Los Angeles City Schools, 
Dean Lester B. Rogers. 
mentary levels are offered in the practice- 


according to 
Secondary and ele- 


training and observation plan. 


Laboratory and workshop technics will 
also be featured in fields of visual educa- 
tion, music and reading clinics. The regu- 
lar will be augmented by distin- 
guished instructors from leading universities 


faculty 


during the three session-periods. 


Coming Events 
March 28-April 2— Music Educators 
National Conference. Milwaukee. 


March 30, 31 and April 1 — California 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; 12 the annual conference. 


Sacramento. 


April 2, 3— NEA Department Class- 
room Teachers; regional conference. Salt 
Lake City; Wilbur W. Raisner, San Fran- 


cisco, Regional Director. 


April 4— School Library Association of 
California Northern Section; book brunch 


and council meeting, 11 a. m. Womens City 
Club, San Francisco. 


April 5 — Easter Sunday. 


April 6-11 — Association for Childhood 
Education; annual convention. Buffalo. 


April 10, 11 — CTA State Council 
of Education; annual meeting. Board 
of Directors and State Committees, 
meetings. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 11— Association of California 
Secondary School Principals Sections 14-21, 
Glendale; 10-13, Fresno. 


April 11— California Western Music 
Educators Conference Bay Section; meet- 
ing. Santa Rosa. 


April 11— Association for Childhood 
Education Central Section; annual picnic. 
Fresno. 


April 14— Pan-American Day. 


April 15-18 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 


April 15-18 — California Public School 
Business Officials; 15th annual convention. 


Hotel del Coronado. 


April 18— Association of California 
Secondary School Principals Sections 1, 7-9. 
Redding. 


April 18— Southern California Junior 
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"THE “accelerated” program cnables students to complete a regu- 
lar four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree in three years. The ff 
usual varied and extensive summer school program is available to 
teachers and other students who wish to devote their summer to study 
for degrees, teaching certificates, and for professional improvement. 


Opportunities for specialization for defense program. Noted visiting 
professors on the staff, workshops in elementary school curriculum, 
secondary school curriculum, audial and visual education. Clinics in 
remedial reading and speech defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu- 
sical organizations, recreational activities, demonstration schools are 
available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in- 
terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessible. 
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College Association; spring conference. 


Pomona Junior College. 


April 18 — Radio and Films in National 
Defense; all-day conference. University of 


Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Warren Scott of USC department of physical 
education, chairman; sessions begin at 9 a.m., 
close 6 p.m. Lunch reservation, 85 cents, are 
made through Mr. Scott. 


April 18 — California Elementary School 
Association Southern Section; 
Placentia. 


Principals 
conference. 


April 19-23 — California Conference of 


Social Work; 34th annual meeting. San 
Francisco. 
April 19-25—Be Kind to Animals 


Week. Auspices Latham Foundation, Oak- 
land. 


April 25 — California Secondary School 
Conference. 9:30 a. m.-2:30 p. m. Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Francisco. For lunch res- 
ervations address Harry Hansell, 420 Cas- 
tenada Avenue, San Francisco. 


April 26— Southern California Junior 
College Music Association; 7th annual 
Music Festival. Pasadena Junior College. 


April 25— Northern California Band, 
Orchestra, and Choral Festival. Santa Cruz 


April 25 — Association of California 


Secondary School Principals Section 2-6. 





San Francisco. 


April 25 — California Scholarship Fed- 
eration; Central region student conference. 
Redwood City. 
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The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen- 


wt ay) 


tral business area of the city and twenty miles from the 

coast. Living accommodations within walking distance 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin. 

Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box C-2 = 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


12 Weeks Session......June 20 to September 11 
6 Weeks Session June 20 to July 31 3 
5 Weeks Session.._.August 1 to September 4 2 
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April 25-May 2—National Boys and 
Girls Week; auspices National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


April 27-May 2 — California Public 
Schools Week; 23rd annual observ- 
ance. Charles Albert Adams, state 
chairman. 


May 1 —Child Health Day. 


May 1, 2— Roundtable Conference, San 
Diego State College. 
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nt DENVER SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
June 15-July 17 July 20-Aug. 21 

(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN) b 
Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration 
and professional growth. Courses in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Commerce, Librarianship, and Education. 
F Conferences on 

Current Educational Trends 


ITY OF DENVER 


Denver, Colorado 





May 1, 2— American Council on Edu- 
cation; annual meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2— California Elementary School 
Principals Association Southern Section; 
conference. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


May 2-9— Eighth Pan-American Child 
Congress. Washington, D. C. 


May 3-6— Institute for Education by 
Radio annual meeting. Deshler-Wallick, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


May 3-7 — National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. San Antonio, Texas. 


May 9 — Southern Section Council; reg- 
ular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 9— California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; Southern region student conference. 
Compton. 


May 9— School Library Association of 
California Northern Section; annual spring 
meeting. San Jose. 


May 17 — Citizenship Recognition Day. 


May 18-20 — National University Exten- 
sion Association; annual meeting. State 
College, Penna. 


June 6 — Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation Southern Section; annual home- 
coming luncheon. University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





California Teachers Association pro- 
vides placement service for its members 
at nominal cost. 


Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 


Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 


June 15-June 22— Summer Workshop 


for teachers and administrators. Univer- 


sity of Denver. 


June 22-27 — American Library Associa- 
tion; 64th annual conference. Milwaukee. 


June 28-July 2 — National Education As 


sociation; annual convention. Denver. 


June 29-July 2— Printing Education, 
21st annual conference. Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


July 6-17 — National League of Teachers 
Associations; 17th annual League College. 
At Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. Address Helen F. Holt, 1543 B, 
Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 


July 6-17 — NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction; sum- 
mer conference. Estes Park, Colorado. 


July 6-17— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 6th annual con- 
ference. University of Colorado, Boulder. 


July 6-17 — NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; 3rd summer conference. 
University of Denver. 


July 8-10 — World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations; Montreal, 
Canada. 


convention. 


July 9-11— Western Folklore Confer- 
ence. University of Denver. 


August 7-10 — Third California Conser- 


vation Conference. Santa Barbara. 


October — Pan-American Exposition; cel: 
ebrating 450th anniversary of the discovery 
of America. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


October 3—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 21 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 
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A NEW PUBLICATION 
OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


GRADES | -9 
By WILSON — ALMACK — BAKER — BRACKEN — ABBOTT — PRYOR 


No part of the curriculum of American schools today is of more major importance than that dealing with 

-" health education. All school people and all other leaders and citizens in America agree that health must be properly 
developed and maintained in schools today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost stress on health in the American public school curriculum, BOBBS-MERRILL 

is proud to announce the publication in early 1942 of The American Health Series, a separate book for each grade 

1-9. The fully comprehensive and well-balanced health program in this series will appeal as instantly and favorably 


ing in schools that heretofore have not used health textbooks, as such, as it will appeal in schools that have always used 
health textbooks. 


wall 


uty . » + 
The distinguished authorship of The American Health Series includes: CHARLES C. WILSON, M.D., Professor 
of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; formerly Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Hartford Public Schools; Chairman of Joint Committee of N.E.A. and A.M.A. which prepared the Health 
shop Education Report; Co-Author of the 1942 A.A.S.A. YEARBOOK — Health in Schools; JOHN C. ALMACK, Ph.D., 


Professor of Education, Stanford University; noted author of successful elementary and junior high school and pro- 


~~“ fessional books; CLARA BELLE BAKER, M.A., Director of Demonstration School, National College of Education, 
Evanston; Co-Author of The Curriculum Readers, Healthful Living in the Children’s School, ete.; JOHN L. 
BRACKEN, M.A., Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Mo.; Chairman, 1942 A.A.S.A. YEARBOOK Committee which 
ste prepared Health in Schools; PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT, M.A., Superintendent and primary grade specialist, San 
om Mateo County Schools, Calif.; HELEN B. PRYOR, M.D., Professor of Hygiene and Medical Adviser of Women, 


Stanford University. 


This outstanding authorship has contributed a textbook program that gives health education its rightful major 
As § position in the elementary and junior high school curriculum, including natural integration with other subjects and 
P interests. The centers of emphasis are most modern and progressive — with proper balance and stress on physical, 
mental, emotional, social, and community health. The program constantly keeps in mind service in all types of 
schools and in urban and rural communities. Especial attention has been devoted to gradation factors. 
* * * 



































tion, 
itute P The American Health Series offers American children the leading major textbook series in mechanical beauty 
—with four-color process bleed illustrations throughout BOOKS I-III; and with the same four-color process for from 
one half to one third of all illustrations in BOOKS IV-IX. Entirely new and original photos and drawings were 
prepared for this series under the supervision of authors as well as editors. 
thers Ff . * * 
lege. B In The American Health Series, BOBBS-MERRILL is indeed offering a new publication of truly major 
tion. I importance. 
’ i ¥ 
3B, f THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
! INDIANAPOLIS Established 1838 NEW YORK CITY 
iper- i 
F ATTENTION Principals and Purchasing Agent 
El : Owing to the existing conditions you are urged to place your fall term orders now or as soon as possible for immediate or 
“ F early summer delivery. 
con F&F 
der. We are the AUTHORIZED CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY for the 
. . 
TEXTBOOKS of the Following Publishers: 
' 
lass) 
n 3 Appleton Century, D. Co. Harcourt, Brace & Co. Owen, F. A. Publishing Co. 
ce. 5 Banks, Upshaw & Co. Harter Pub. Co. Oxford University Press 
j Beckley, Cardy Co. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Palmer, A. N. Company 
Birchard, C. C. & Co. Iroquois Pub. Co. Row, Peterson & Co. 
Fl Bobbs, Merrill Co. Johnson Pub. Co. Rowe, H. M. Co. 
) : Bruce Pub. Co. Lippincott, J. B. Co. Sadlier, Wm. H. 
uca College Entrance Book Co. Little, Brown & Co. Sanborn, Benj. H. & Co. 
real Comstock Publishing Co. Longmans, Green & Co. Scott, Foresman Company 
, Congdon, C. H. Lyons & Carnahan Schirmer, E. C. Music Co. 
3 Crofts, F. S. & Co. Manual Arts Press Silver, Burdett Co. 
; Crowell, T. Y. Pub. Co. McCormick Mathers Co. Singer, L. W. Pub. Co. 
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Grammar School, High School, College and Library Books 


Motor Buses help You...and Your Country, too ' . 


America’s great bus lines have 
a big job to do in our all-out Vic- 
tory program. 


eats Today they stand ready to 
serve, conveniently and economically, the nation’s 
huge civilian army of teachers, students, business 
and war workers, who are cheerfully locking their 
garage doors whenever they travel for business or 
recreation ... saving their cars to save war ma- 
terials vital to victory. 

And these good Americans are even more cheer- 
ful about it when they board a sleek, air-condi- 


MAIL FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Paste this coupon on a penny postcard and mai] to Union 
Pacific Stages, 451 South Main St., Leos Angeles, Calif., for 
free information on a trip to... 


Name... siibitchabaeiibibisa 
a eit . 


A SEN-442 


tioned Union Pacific Super-Coach to enjoy the 
most up-to-date highway travel service in America 
... at less than half the cost of driving. 

So whenever you take a trip this year . . . con- 
ventions, vacations, or home from school . . . you 
can help yourself and your country, too, if you'll 
go by Super-Coach and save your car for the times 
when you really need it. 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


with the money you 
save going by bus! 
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